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EFORE I proceed to my Treatiſe upon 
the Modes, it is neceſſary, as this Sub. 
jed has never yet been attempted in France, 
e offer ſowe few Thoughts to my Reader, 

Kay in Vindication of my preſent Work; which 
not having the Advantage of being made 
after @ French Pattern, without ſome 
Apology prefix'd to it, might juſtly expoſe me to be ſuſ- 
pected of Affedlation and Raſhneſs, 


I am therefore to inform my Reader, that I have made 
it my Buſineſs to enquire, whether there might not have 
been ſome ſuch Book as this compos'd in France. For which 
Purpoſe T have carefully read over many Journals and Ca- 
talogues of French Books : And 1 have likewiſe earneſtly 
deſired my Correſpondents to make the ſame diligent Search 
in the private Libraries of that Nation ; and particularly 
T have charged them to ſeck for it on the Toilets of Ladies, 
and in the Cabinets of Privy-Conncellors. 


But as I have not heen able to find any ſuch Book. I hope 
my Countrymen ons arg me for making one myſelf ; e- 
ſpecially, ſince I declare (tho it is not in my Power to do 


it now my ſelf) that I reckon it a great Honour and Merit 


to Write after Frenchmen, which is fo much the Faſhion 
of my Country at this Time, 
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This made a genteel Poet, who tranſlated à Play from 
the French, to Aba, whether he might nat call it bis 
own ; which if be had done, the worſt that could befal 
him, with regard to bis Reputation, was, to be allowed 
to keep wery Hoes Company. But in due time, when the 
Play was to be afied, be confeſt the Truth; and it it not to 
be conceiv'd how much it added to the Profit of bis po 
It ſeems to ſome that this Confeſſion was the Work of 
Grace, which prevail'd on the Poet to own the Right of the 
true Author, after ſome Conteſt between his Thirſt of 
Fame, and bis Duty to his Neighbour : But it does not 
appear to me that there is any need of ſuppoſing a ſwper- 
natural Intervention in it. For were it a Mark of Grace 
to trouble the World, by telling them the Authors which 
we copy after, we could not imagine but that the Author 
of the Battle of the Books would have made it known 
that bis Book is 4 Literal Extract of the French War 
of the Poets; whereas the Author, very far from it, bas 
ind ent ed an Art to make the Book ſeem primarily Britiſh, 


5 without mentioning at all the Guerre Poetique. 


This is the Riſe of Chaſms or Interruptions in the Courſe 
of a Book, which ſeem to be an Effed of Humour; but 
upon Enquiry into the real Uſe of them, we find that they 
were made to cut out the Ear-mark of the Original. 


And the Author, to prove bis Dependance wpon this 
Art, toook great State to bimſelf ever afterwards : I can't 
tell which to call the State, Worldly or Philoſophical, 
or whether a Mixture of them bot h; but this is certain, 
that be aſſum d it upon the Merit of bis Invention, 


Charging Patrick his Footman never to preſent any Service; 
giving notice, that all Petitions be deliver d to him on 
the Knee, ſitting to receive them, like a Triton in a Scene 
of . rech, where at one View, according to Patrick's Fan- 
cy in diſpoſing of em, you might have ſeen Half-ſhirts 
and Shams, Rowlers, decay d Night-Gowns, Snuff ſwim- 
* Gruel, and Bottles with Candles ſtuck in them, 
Ballads to be ſung in the Streets, and Speeches to be made 


from the Throne ; making Rales of his own to diſtinguiſh 
bis Company, with ſhew'd that he was greater than 7 
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of them bimſelf. For if a Lord in Place came to his Le- 
vee, be would ſay, Prithy, Lord, take away that 
damn'd Chamber-pot, and tit down. But if it were a 
Commoner only, or an Iriſh Lord, he would remove the 
Chamber pot bimſelf., and perhaps ask Pardon for the Diſ- 
order of the Koom, re, that he would ſend Patrick 
for it to the Devil, if the Dog did not ſeem ſo willing to 
go to him of bimſelf, © 


*T was after the Invention of this Art that be had the 

Quarrel with the Ambaſſador about Place; and that he 

witted the Quarr'l (as one would have thought) to di- 
Fewſe wpon the Virtues of New-laid Fgge, 


A New-laid Egg is better for the Stomach than Dates, 
or Daffy' Elixir, or Saffron : *Tis a very fit Diet to be 
ut d in drawing up a Manitelio : Ii as good as Opium 
in cauſing pleaſant Dreams, Lord Bacon faith it nou- 
riſhes as it paſſes the Oeſophagos: And Pythagoras pro- 
pos d, that it might be worſhipp'd as a God, In the end, 
after many Flights of this kind, he coneluded with 4 
bitter and hearty Curſe upon all the various and diffe- 
rent Species of Weazles, « 


About a Tear and a Month after this, he was beard to 
make ſome Jelf- denying Promiſes in Prayer, that for the 
Time to come he would ſtint himſelf to two or three Bot- 
tles in an Evening ; that be would ys bimſelf clean, 
changing bis Shirt often, as other good Men do; that be 
would never play at Ombre, or make Songs again upon 4 
Sunday, if his Prayer were immediately granted. But 
on the other band, be threatened, that if there were any 
Delay made to it. be would never pray again as long 
as be liu d. No! be vow'd to God that he won d not. 


It is not known what it was that be defired ; nor 
can there be any Conjeure made of it: But this has 


been taken notice /, that within ſome time after he left 


the Town, and that he has not been heard of ſince. 


But to return, Tho T have complained in the Be- 
ginning, that there is no Tueatiſe upon the preſent Sub. 
ject writ in French, which 1 might tranſlate, or make 
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an Extracl from; and that therefore I have not the Advan- 
tages which have gain d ot her Authors great Reputation © 
T would not however be underſtood as if I diſown'd the re- 
cetving any help at all from other Authors, but pretended 
to write this Book purely upon my own Strength ; for 
that were to do an Injuſtice to ſome ingenious Authors of 
my own Country, from whom ] have borrow'd, upon this 
and other Occaſions, very many good Conceits, ' 


Among theſe there is an honeſt Wag, that would diſ 
ſwade a young Dotior of bis Aequaintance from ſtudying 
the Scriptures : I call him Honeſt, becauſe be has given 
his Friend no other Advice than what he had always fol- 
lowed himſelf : And then he is a Wag, becauſe he ſes 
wp for a great Divine, pretending to underſtand Arabick, 
and Chaldaic, and Syriac, and I cannot tell how many 
more ſuch Tanguages when it ir very certain that the 
Knave does not underſtand one Word of any of them. 


But Sim. Ockley will let you into more of this matter 
very ſoon; for Sim. bas taken it into his Head to dedicate 
a Book to him upon the Art of Phyſiognomy : The Book is to 
contain on one Side of it the Tranfetion, which is to be 
Enzliſh ; on the other Side the Original, which is to be 
a Language of Wooden Legs, and Cradles, and Points 
and knotted Pack thread. Sim. has not 7 yet determin'd 
by what Name be ſhall call the Language, whether Arabick, 
or Coptick, or the Old Hebrew ; but be is very poſitive 
when all is ready, that the Wag will make him a great 
Compliment, upon bis accurate Tranſlation ;, and that he 
will ſay, that he bas diligently examin'd and perus'd it. 


T could name Five hundred Authors more that have writ 
upon the like SubjeTs, whom I am obliged to beyond mea- 
ſure for their great Wit and Spirit; but it being late at 
Night, T ſhall ſpeak only of a Couple of them, named An- 
tony Collins, and Richard Tindal, intending to ſlate 
ibeir Caſe, F 
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- Cafe of Anthony Collins, and Richard Tindal, 
Lawyers. 


was very well ſaid by one to Anthony Collins, 

« Fir, If your Legs were cut off, you would write 4 

% Book againſt the Uſe of Shoes and Stockins : For An- 

thony Collins is 2 Man of incredible Self. Love, and 

"Proneneſs to Write; and full of Petulance, which ſome- 

what enlivens bis Writings, and many miſtake for Wit; 

and remarkably Incautions, and liable in his Writings to 
expoſe himſelf to his Adverſaries, 


Richard Tindal is of à better Underſtanding than An- 


| thony Collins; but as for Learning, he is not equal to 


him; for without doubt Anthony Collins has read 


ſome Books. This Tindal had once profeſt the Romiſh 


Religion ; but Popery beginning to decline in the Nation, 
be . wb to be a Proteſtant in à very good Time, before 
be was obliged to it by abſolute Neceſſity. And there be- 
ing then a great Emulation between the Two contend in 
Parties of the Nation, Popiſh and Proteſtant, he was ad- 
mitted into the Church of England, without any Act of 
Penance, or due Tryal of his Sincerity, 


Tindal being thus admitted into the Church of En- 
gland, perſiſted in a traiterous Enmity to her, notwith- 
ſtand ing bis pretended Converſion. And therefore conceiv- 
ing a good Opinion of the Writings of Anthony Collins 


( which he was no competent fudge) he often — 
and import un d Anthony Collins to make a Book againſt 


the Church of England; and to engage Anthony Collins 
the more effednally to comply with ms Propoſal, he pro- 
miſed to give him great Aſſiſtanee in compoſing the ſaid 
Book; as particularly, that he would himſelf tranſcribe 


for bim, and ſend him all ſuch Paſſages out of rare 


Englith Books in the Library of Oxford, as be the ſaid 
Anthony Collins ſhould direct him to find out for him, 
and that for the ſame Purpoſe he would employ a Friend to 
tranſcribe any Latin or Greek Quotations for bim, Which 
Encouragement was ery pleaſing to Anthony Collins, 
(and Richard Tindal knew it well) who deſir d. above 
any Honour in this Life, to be mentioned as a famous 
Writer, in th: Holland News-papers, Moreover, 
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Moreover, the ſaid Richard Tindal bad fix d upon 4 
Maxim to be the Foundation of the Book, which ſeem d in 
every particrlar reſpect to agree with the Views of Anthony 
Collins, namely, That there is no Church whatſoever 
upon the whole Face of the Earth, but what is an- 
{werable in Juſtice for the N and Whore- 
doms of the Church of Rome; ſo that whatever is 
alledg d or laid to the Charge of the Church of Rome, 
is likewiſe applicable to any other Church, whether 

that Church be under the Juriſdiction of the Church 
of Rome, or not: And that there is a Neceſſity of 
having recourſe to the Hiſtory of the Church of Rome, 
to conceive a Notion of any other Church whatſoever, 
whereſocver ſituated, or under what particular Go- 
vernment ſoever. 


| 
| 
| 
( 
| 
Anthony Collins foreſaw no other Event from this 
| Maxim (neither did be deſire any other) than that if the _ ; 
| Book gain d Credit in tbe World, it might be a Means © 
to ſ:ttle Infidelity upon a ſure and laſting . Baſis ( for 
Collins is ſtrangely immoral in Spirit; ) neither would ; 
be oppoſe it for the ſake of others, if Wantonneſs and plea- 
ſant Liberties were alſo eſtabliſh'd by a Law : But as to 
? this Matter he was indifferent (touching which there have 
| been odd Suſpicions :) And next to the ſettling of Infide- 
4 liy, it was his chief Defire that ſome part of the Re- 
| wenue of the Chu reh, at leaft 500 J. per annum, mig 
| be aſſign'd to him, as a Reward of his great Trouble in 
aiding and aſſiſting to pull the Church down, © 


But this Maxim, That all the Churches of the Earth 
are anſwerable for the Iniquities of the Church of Rome, 
is a Stock, whoſe Branches may have different Bendings. / 
For Richard I indal had quite another Uſe to make of this k 
Maxim : His Buſineſs with it was to reproach the Church of „ 
2 
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England for ſeparating from the Church of Rome ; and 
70 inſiuuate. that we who are of any Communion differin 
from the Church of, Rome, are highly guils of black 
and damnable Hereſy, if we delay but one Moment 10 h 
become Papiſts, For if all Churches be equally corrupt, 
and there be no Church in the World better and purer 
than th: Church of Rome, then why ſhould Mankind b 
ſeparate 
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parate from her? and why ſhould there be ſo many Con- 
ſas in the World, for the ſake of maintaining ſome other 
Church, which is not better or purer than the Church of 


Rome ? 


Theſe are the different Views upon which Anthony 
Collins and Richard Tindal proceeded to make a Book. 
But it appears, that Anthony Collins was deluded by 
Richard Tindal (and Tell. elochti muſt ever expe} the 
Same, when they join in Confederacy with Jeſuits : ) For 
I cannot tell whether Anthony Collins has made one 
Convert, by his Book, to Infidelity, I belive ſcarce one; 
tho the ſaid Richard Tindal promis'd him many, But 
the Number of the Proſelytcs of Richard Tindal is in- 
credib'r, After the Reading of this Book, Thouſands of 
Men and Women, contrary to their Defire, and Intereſt, 
and Expect at ion, were all on a ſuddin affetied with new 
and unbeard of | Paſſions, grieving at the Triumphs and 
Proſperity of their . weary of Liberty, 
and logging after Fopery, a Foreign Dominion; and 
the Contagion, which was then begun continues to the 
preſent Day. 


This is the Caſe of Anthony Collins, who, when J 
conſider bis S Love, and want of Caution, and Self- 
Intereſtedneſs, I compare him to an Inholder in South- 
wark, who writ under his Sign, (but he has been curſt 
for it by many an honeſt Man, who ran by in haſte, and 


yet could not forbear to read it) Pray, Sir, walk in, 


and drink a Pot : you'll be time enough where you 


are going. 


This is the Caſe of Richard Tindal, who, when I re- 
flect upon bis Fidelity and Zeal towards the Church of 
Rome, notwithſtanding bis pretended Converſiin, I com- 
pare him to a Farmer's Dog, that watch'd the Fold 
very well for many Nights, preſerving it from other Dogs, 
and Foxes, and Vermin, But at length there came a Thief 
to the Place, in queſt of ſome Booty, to whom this Dog 
had formerly * 4. It is impoſſible to conceive the 
15 F the Cur at the Approach of his former Maſter : 

e grouled with Pleaſure when he ſmelt him coming ; 
be fawn'd on him; he mark'd out the beſt of the Flock, 

and 
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and hely d to catch them, biting their Legs, and tearing thei 


- Throats ; ſo that it is thought that he went away. from 


the Thief on iſe to do this Miſchief : And ſome of the 


Neighbours ſay now, that they ſaw it in bim from the be- 


ginning, tho" they had not the Power to ſpeak of it. 


But if Richard Tindal be conſidered as having per- 
verted the good People of the Realm, contrary to their 
Will and Expectation, to Treaſon and Popery; looki 
on Richard Tindal in that View, I liken him to an Evil 
pirit, that ſat upon a Fiddle-ftring, and by the Sound of it 
got young Maidens with Child, who afterwards wondred 
what was the Matter, | 


Laſtly, But what if we conſider both of them as ce- 
mented in Confederacy, by the Maxim which was. the 


Foundation of their Book, Why, in that Caſe, they are like 


a Man that writ bis Epitaph upon a Plank, and then went 
and drowned himſelf. This Plank was carried by the 
ſeveral Courſes of the Wind to many Places: It was ſeen 
upon the Coaſts of Madagaſcar ; at another time you might 
have read the Inſcription at the Foot of the penamunder- 
Fort ;, at another Time this Plank lay in the Froft for about 
Eleven Months, ſome twenty Miles beyond Schietland: 
But where-ever it was blown, or where-ever it ſtaid, you 
were ſtill told by the Epitaph, Here lies Francis Beaſon- 
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ben well known, that 1 
== writ this Treatiſe to divert m 
(elf, having a ſuſpicion that I 

| was Ill : Which, I confeſs, is 
— the common Motive upon 
which many of my Performances have been 
undertaken. It was ſuch a Suſpicion as this, 
that engag'd me to write the wonderful 
Story of the Three Phemx's, which were 
ſeen on Putney-Common : Of a Cow that 
diſclos'd ſome Secrets at ]/hngton : And of the 
Highlander that was Iwice as Tall as 
Mr. Topham. | 
But as my Conſtitution is now very much 
alter d for the worle, _ I impute to my 


growe 
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owing Years, I have not been able, of late, 
to find the ſame Diverſion in Ludicrous Sub- 
Jets, I have therefore refoly'd F. ei ee 
other Studies, to maintain the Strength of 
my Spirits; which are more ſuitable to my 
Years, and to the great Expectations of the 
World, from One who has ſeen ſo much of 
Mankind. ; 

Of the many Studies which I have had in 
my Thoughts, as proper for my preſent Cir- 
cumſtances, it ſeems to me, that none can be 
better adapted to them, than Politics and 
Magick. Politics, to promote the Honour 
and Intereſt of my Country ; whi 7 
to be the Care of every Grave an Nu 
Man: And Magic, to imply, tha . have 
proceeded in Knowledge beyond the ordi- 
nary Extent of it. E 

There will be found in the following 
Treatiſe ſome footſteps, and thoſe very valible, 
of my Skill in Magic But the principal 
Matter of my Treatiſe is to conſiſt d c: 
Politics. * th 

The part of Politics which I have made fo 
choice of to write upon, is that which relates 
to the Intereſt of the Nation, with regard to is 
the MoDE s or Faſhion of our HABTITSI B 
And it ſeems to me, that I could not pofliblyſ} S0 
make choice of a Subject which may prove off fo 
greater Advantage to my Country, if my al 
Country-men will mind what I write, 
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The End of my Book, is, to ditſwade my 
Conntry-men from the Uſe of French Fathiotis, 


and from applying to Foreigners in Matters 


of this nature, where we have a Right, and 
Power, and Genius to ſupply our ſelves. 
Which if I can prevail on them to do; the 
End of that will be, a flouriſhing, Trade; 
vaſt Sums of Money ſpent within the King- 
dom, which are now ſent Abroad into 
France to buy the Commodities of that 
Country; perpetual Liberrv, Plenty, and 


the Spirit of Elegance and Politeneſs: Which 


need not then be deriv'd from Foreign Na- 
tions, but will be the Natural and Genuine 
Product of our Own. 


But yet if any One who admires the 


Faſhions of France, can give me but a ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon for the ſame, making it appear 
that the French may have ſome Right to 
dictate their Modes to this Nation ; 1 ſhall 
be very willing in this, as upon all other Oc- 


cations, to poſtpone the Advantages men- 


tion'd above, to any Pretenſion which 1s 
founded upon Juſtice. 

The Imitation of Modes, is a Tribute which 
is paid to ſome Vertue ; as to Valour, or 
Beauty, or to ſuperiour Skill in the Arts and 
Sciences. And this Tribute ſeems to be rea- 


ſonable, and is vindicated by the Practice of 


all Mankind. 


Now if any One can offer in favour of 


the French, That They Excell Us in Valour, 
or Beauty, or in ſome ſuperiour Skill in the 
B 2 Arts 
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Arts and Sciences; I ſhall be ſo far from 
diſſwading my Country- men from follow in 
their Modes, that (beſides what may be ſai 


as to the Reaſonableneſs of our following their 


Modes) 1 ſhall look upon our Indifference to 


them to be the ſame, as reſiſting the Influence 
of the Stars. 


But I take it for granted, that none of my 
Country-men will offer any Plea in favour of 


the French, upon this Occaſion, as that They 


Excell Us, or are Equal to Us, in the above- 
mention'd Vertues. If I meet with any Con- 
teſt as to this Matter, it will not be with my 
Country-men, neither will 1t be with other 
Nations in behalf of the French; but only 
with the French themſelves, who, I am very 
ſenſible of it, are ſo jealous of the Reputation 


of ſuperiour Merit, and ſo blindly poſſeſs'd 


in their, own favour, that already I can 1ma- 


. gine my ſelf engag'd in a Diſpute with them 


upon this Head. 1 
For which Reaſon in part, but chiefly and 
principally for the ſake of the Honour and 
Intereſt of my Country, I have reſolv'd to 
make a particular and diſtinct Enquiry, as to 
each of theſe Vertues, Valour, Beauty, or 
fuperiour Skill in the Arts and Sciences, whe- 
ther the French may be allow'd to found any 
Claim or Right upon them to preſcribe the 
Uſe of their Modes to the Bruſh. Nation; 
which they often now do, with a ſeeming 
Conſciouſneſs of great Advantages of Nature, 
which they have over us, entitling * to 
| uch 
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ſuch Right. And this, with ſome ſuch 
other Enquiries as alſo relate to the preſent 
controverted Queſtion, ſhall be the Subject 
of a great part of my Treatiſe. The 
reſt of it ſhall conſiſt of a Syſtem upon 
DRESS, to the ſame Purpoſe, which I 
have form'd upon Philoſophical Prin- 
ciples. 


As Valour 1s the firſt Vertue which J have 
mention'd above, it ſhall alſo be now the 
firſt Vertue which I ſhall proceed upon. 
But notwithſtanding what I have promis'd 
immediately before, I ſhall not enter upon 
any Enquiry, as to this Vertue, as whether 
the French Excell Us in it or no? And my 
Reaſon for the ſame is this; Becauſe the 
Terrour, which our Arms have rais'd of late 


in France, is ſo freſh, that the French can 


neither Diſown it, nor refuſe themſelves. to 
give Teſtimony to it. I chuſe therefore ra- 
ther to give a ſhort Account of its Influence 
on the MoDEs, than to make any Com- 


pariſon upon this Head between Us and the 
French. 


This Homage is paid to Valour as it is a The Infu- 
Vertue ; which Vertue is ſometimes real, as ene % 
E 1 - Valour, 

when it is employ'd in the defence and purſuit n 


of Right : Or otherwiſe it is feign'd ; as when Modes. 


it is employ d in Acts of Violence; as in Enlar- 
ging Dominions, or proſecuting Revenge. But 
| 3 even 
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even then it has its Influence, as being ſo much 
inyrlop'd and diſſembled in Pretences, that 
we can never come at a diſtinqt View of it. 
Accordingly we Britons, who are natural- 
N remarkable Votaries of this Vertue, have 
ever ſhewn the moſt officious Regard to the 
Habit of our Neighbours, whenever they be- 
came famous for laudable Valour, or for Va- 
lour appearing to be ſuch ; and that there 
was no Intervention of Jealouſy between us 


and theſe our Neighbours about Intereſt or 


This may be gather'd from the Ruff and 
Fardingale, and other Remains of the Spamfb 
Habit, which we foon comph'd with, and 
ever followed whilſt that Nation had no dif- 
allowable Conteſts: with France: But when 
it became neceſſary to add the Weight of 
the Britiſſi Arms in the Quarreb between theſe 
two Nations, and France by this means had 
obtain d many Victories over the Spaniard; 
this much beloved Vertue quickly engag'd us 


to make the ſame Conceſſions to the French, 


and to purſue them thro' many extravagant 
Varieties.—— But theſe Conceſſions were 
only Proviſional: For when the French be- 
gan to threaten the repoſe of their Neigh- 


bours, and it concern d the Security of this 


Nation, to enter into a War under King Wil- 
liam for reducing them; there ſucceeded 
immediately hereupon a diſuſe of Exotick 
Modes, and the Britons exercis'd> for the 
moſt part their own Genius in theſe Matters. 
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upon the MODES. 
At length the late Queen ſucceeding to the 
| Crown, and then the Glory and Impreſſion of 
| out Arms extending on one part toward the | 
Source of the Danube, and on the other, from | 
| the River Tapi to the Banks of the Adriatis |} 
Sea; our Faſhions ſeem'd ro all Nations to f 
be Commodious and Graceful, and Nations 
; gave way to them, and countenanc d 'em pro- 
5 port ionably as they excel bd each other in the 
8 
L 


civil Virxtues; Germany and Spain (ſuch 
Parts of Spain where our Arms had reach'd ) 
receiving them by the means of our excel- 
1 lent Manufactures, which were generally 
b preferr'd to the Manufactures of other Nations 
a with a wonderful good liking. Neither were 
— Holland or Portugal backward to do the ſame. 
n But what do I mention Confederates or Na- 
ff tions engag'd in the fame Cauſe ? Was not 
ſe Tuſcany likewiſe, that Soil of Politeneſs, a Fa- 
d vourer of our Modes 2 Have not I ſeen the 
; || Gallant and Courtly Youth of that Nation 
us adorn'd with the Britiſh Manufactures, and 
h, deſirous to imitate our Faſhions, when man 
nt a Briton had already at London ingloriouſſy q! 
re aſſimilated with the French? Were we not Il 
e- receiv d in thoſe Parts as ſome ſuperiour Be- 
h- ings, whoſe Choice could give Credit to any 
lis particular Manners and Habits £ And is not 
il the Effect of our Influence ſuch even ſtill, 
ed that it is impoſſible for the Modes of France 


. _ — — — 
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ck to prevail into common uſe, except the Bri- 
he tons give the firſt general Example of Com- | 
rs. rlyance with them? 
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Not but that if I have any Skill in Phyſi- 
ognomy, there is not even {till ſuch great 
Cauſe to fear that we ſhall. There is not a 
Countenance, ſpeaking generally, but fignities a 
Diſdain of theſe new Directors; notwith- 
ſtanding that through Inadvertency we have 
ſo much complied with them. We cannot 
but eſteem it an ill Choice to give up our 
Laurels in exchange for a Broad -· brim d Hat; 
or to receive Dictates, which are the Effects 
of Conquering Valour, from Men, whom it 
was once, and that ſo lately, in our Power to 
extirpate. 


The Quality which I reckon in the next 
place to have the greateſt Influeuce in direct- 
ing the Modes, is Beauty. This Quality 1s 
deſcrib'd, as confider'd with the R-lation 
which it bears to others, and abſtracte from 
Matter by the ſeveral Names of Mien, Car- 
riage, Air, Feature, according as it is di- 
ſtinctly apply'd to the Body or to the Counte- 
nance ;z and in this Acceptation, tis a ſweet 
Reflexion of Light which ariſes from the 
Connexion and Aptitude of the Parts. There 
are two ſorts of it: The one National, and 
the other Univerſal The firſt is ſo called, 
becauſe it is ſuch only to thoſe of the ſame 
Situation, as following the peculiar Turn of 
the Climate or Air where it was form'd ; but 
it does not appear to others with the ſame Ad- 
vantage. Nature has imparted this kind of 

| Beauty 
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Beauty to every Nation, for the Mainte- 
nance of a certain vertuous Self- love, which 
is neceſſary to ſupport the Spirit and Dignity 
of Societies. | | 

T ſhall at preſent take Notice, that there 
are two Degrees of this National Beauty-: 
The one not diſpleaſing, the other more per- 
fect. In the firſt is obſerved a-languid, dim 
Luſtre of the Couiitenance; a Proportion of 
Shape, but defeated through Lowneſs and 
Macilence; Rapidity of Carriage ; Darkneſs 
of Colour. Which Deſcription, I never doubt, 
but it will occur to every common Reader, 
that it belongs to the French. 

In the ſecond is obſerv'd (which I propoſe 
as a Deſcription of the Britons) a Healthful 
Stain or Gloom of the Blood, an Openneſs or 
Clearneſs of the Featural Light, Height of 
Stature, and an active Strength, but attended 
with a Corpulence, which is pleaſing rather 
than beautiful to the Eye: And in Years of 
Maturity (if it be not prevented by an uncom- 
mon Education) a ſhew of Robuſtneſs, pro- 
ceeding from a Healthful Cement of the Parts 
of the Body. 

For Britons, as well as others, are to take 
Notice, That there is no People in the World 
whoſe Stature in general, whoſe Form and 
other Qualities, which belong to Beauty, are 
conſummately finiſh' d. 

Rubens indeed imagin'd the contrary, and 
fix'd the Standard of Beauty in his own Nati- 


on: But as by that means he gave too much 
Matter 


rs — — 
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Mater or enes to his Figures, his 
Boatities are F or * only, and 
nor Univerſal ; and accordingly are not fo 
much lik d by other Nations as by his own. / 

The Univerſal Beauty has obtained that 
Noms as it anſwers to the Notions of Grace 
and Proportion, which have ever bern te- 
ceiv'd and agree d to among Mankind, and as 
It ſeems rather intended to adorn the Earth in 
general, than for any particular part of it. 

The National and univerſal Beauty have 
their oppoſite Qualities: The firſt 3 
of the Likenels which is produced by the 
Climate, but turning off to unſightly Diſpro- 
portions. The other conſiſting of a de- 
prav d reſentblancs of Man conſider d in gene- 
neral, and not as the firſt of ſome derermin'd 
National Form. 


© It is not my Deſign, not would it agree 
with-my Nature, to reproach any People on 
their Imperfe&ions ; and notwithſtanding the 
French Law, Winning thus, 1 yo ue — 
le monde avojie, &c. Whereby uch Parts of 


the World are pronounced to be Barbarous 


and incapable of the Bon Gout, and are often 
call d in direct Terms, Miſerable Canaille, and 
Bong res Malpeig nes, who upon any pretence, 
or in any reſpect whatſoever, preſume to re- 
jet the Modes of France. Notwithſtanding 
alſo; that it hath. been obſerved by . 
that there is among the French a greater 
Number 
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Number of ſuch Figures as are oppos d to 
the Beautiful of either Kind, than among 
any other Nation : Yet do I — 
their Faults of Nature in filence; -as1 
ing rather, where: ever it may lie in my 
Power, — — —— 
nion of this Nation. ont 

And therefore let — my Reader, 
That there is a Likeneſs or Figure among 
them, which ſeems as if in ſome hal it be- 
long' d to the Claſſis of Men, which is oppoſed 
to the Beautiful of either Kind, National or 
Univerſal, and which has deceid d many, to 
the Prejudice of France : Which neverthelefs 
does not belong to the above-mention'd 
Claſſis by any means; But their Deformity 
is the effect of Art, and not to be imputedꝭ to 
Nature. I mean ſuch of them, whoſe Anoles 
are plac'd at a much greater Diſtance one 
from the other, in Proportion, than their 
Knees, For this (it is very well known ) 
proceeds from their being taught to Caper and 
Dance, before they arrive at ſufficient Strength 
to bear the Rules of Art. 
The Du Termini of the Ades ſeem to 
be directly oppoſite, or contradiſtinct — 
to this kind of Men: For their Legs are 
inclos d in a ftreight Caſe of Marble, or what- 
ever other Matter the Statue is made of 3 10 
that Ancle and Knee are join'd-together 1 in an 
inſeparable Contact. 

And this Poſition of the Legs, with. a 


heavy Marble Caſe about them, was (no 


doubt) 
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doubt) intended for a quite contrary Reaſon, 
to the Poſition of — in the young 
French Dancers, which I have juſt taken 
notice of; namely, to prevent the Divinity, 
through any ſudden and unexpected Exulta- 
tion of the Mind, to leap, or give a jerk from 
one Place to another, and to fix it to one de- 
termined point of Ground, to aſcertain the 
Bounds of Eſtates and Territories. ö 
I am fo little skill'd in Antiquity, as not 
be able to anſwer, whether among the An- 
tients there be any Divinity of Capering. 
But if it has ſo happen'd that there be 
none, I would recommend to the Ingenious 
in Imagery of any kind, to make uſe of a 
Figure (as the Symbol of Capering ) with 
the Knees touching, and the Ancles at a Foot 
and a half diſtance from one another, with 
a Broad Codebec, and an Immenſe Peruke, and 
an Old Lac'd Coat. 


Go ne. 
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Enquiry as I come now to conſider the Influence which 
ras the French may have over us, to direct our 
Modes, with regard to the Arts and Sciences. 
I cannot ſay or make Anſwer upon this En- 
quiry, that we excel them in every Art and 
Science that can be nam'd : Not but that if 
I had an equal knowledge of all the Improve- 
ments of Man, it is not impoſſible but I 
might. But there may be ſome Judgment 
made of this Matter, by the Improvements, 
which: the French have very much _— 
( 1916. them- 
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themſelves to, and of which I am not altogẽ· 
ther and in every relped ignorant. Wes 


1 the Queſtion by about Poetry, I would De Genius 
demand the ſight of a French Epic Poem: 2 
The Virtues of this Muſe conſiſt of Sobriety, as to Epic 
Dignity of Image, Sublime Affections: But Voctry. 
if the Nature of any Nation be incapable of 
theſe Vertues, tis in vain that it * to 
a Homer or a Milton. 


The French were once famous for  Elo- Freach E- 
quence, and ſtill there are laudable Conteſts 99 
among them in that Study: But yet if true 
Eloquence be the cloſer and more deciſive 
part, of Pleading, which ſeems to me to be the 
Excellence of Demoſthenes ; and if it dots 
not conſiſt in Panegyrics, and loud Elogiums, 

and multiply'd Turns and Repercuſſions of 
the ſame Senſe; there are ſoinls Fox-hunters 1 
of the Britiſb Senate who may be preferr d 
to the greateſt Orators of France. | 


The French have been commended for Hens 
their retrieving great Knowledge by the help Meda. 
of Medals ; and it muſt be allow d, that they 
have made a wonderful Progreſs in that | 
ſagacious Toil. But we may draw from I} 
hence a remarkable Concluſion touching the 1 
Genius of the French. Notwithſtanding {| 
there never was any Nation more converſant 
in Medals, yet they are totally incapable of 
the venerable Spirit of that Scierce, when 


they 
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they | debe to make. "Medals © them 


ſelves. 2810 1 8211 
To maintain which Aﬀertion, and be- 


nd dauſe the Frunch have of late aſſum'd to 


themſe lves upon account of this Knowledge 
of making Medals themſelves 5 I ſhall here 
lay down: Three of the principal Rules in the 
Art of making Medals ;' and afterwards ap- 
ply them to ſome of ho i Tg * 


of France. 


x de Sn order to proceed to the Rules of this 
Art, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to few 


upon what Motive the Art of Making Medafs 
was Invented. The Deſign of a Medal ts 


to tranfmit forme memorable Action to Po- 


Kerity. And in this reſpect it is of the fame 
kind as an Obelisk, Tomb, or Triumphal 
Arch. 

Now if this be the Defign of it, I ſhall 
take it for granted, that each part of the Com- 
poſition of a Medal ought to contribute to 


the ſame Deſign; and that every Circum- 


ſtance defeating it be excluded. 

In purſuance to this fundamental Maxim, 
the firſt Rule Which J ſhould lay down to my 
ſelf in projecting a Medal, ſhould be, That 
the Medal throughout both parts of it, the 
Inſcription and Figures, give a plain, and 


clear, and direct Signification of the Intention 


of it. One may judge of the Advantage of 


this Rule, by the fate of ſuch Medals where 


There would have 
been 


it has been neglected. 
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been as great a Certainty of the Time, Mar- 
riage, Children, and ſuch-like Relations in 
the Life of Magnia Urbica, as of any other 
Princeſs of the Roman Empire ; had not her 
Medals been darkned by certain ſenſeleſs 
Sounds, or Numerals, as KA8, SMS, KAN, 
which are now a uſeleſs, as to theit 
firſt Deſign ; or if of any uſe, are to deter 
Poſterity from the fame Unwarinefs. Ly 
And yet the famous French Medal which 
was ſtruck in 1666, bearing the Sun as a 
Reverſe, darting his Rays on a Globe; 
with this Motto, Nec pluribus impar, is of a 
kind not much different from this. This is 
the Deviſe on which py ather Menetrier wrote 
4 Treatiſe, proving, that it belong'd peculiar- 
ly to the French King, and that no fach De- 


viſe was ever aſſum d by Philip IL of Spain. 


In which Treatiſe, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the ingenious Father has difplay'd a great 
deal of Ancient as well as Modern Learning: 
And as for my part, whatever ſome envious 
Spaniards may fay againſt him, I am fully 
convinc'd by his Arguments. 

Not but that my Objection ſtill continues 


the fame againſt the Medal. For in ſome di- 
ſtant ſpace, when the Memory of the preſent 


Times ſhall be laid aſleep, this Medal, which 
ſeems now to be ſo clear, will give occaſion to 
various Queſtions. EY 2 

It will be then ask'd by the Studious in 


Antiquity, what Quality of the Sun is here 
imputed to this Prince? Did he purſue his 


Con- 
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the Sun does His Courſe 21 Or did the derive 


ſome fabulous: Pedigree from the Sun? Or 
was he a Prieſt of the Sun, as the Emperor 
abalus ; which gave occaſion to the Roman 
Senate to ſtrike the Symbolical and and Na- 
tural Appearance of the Sun upon ſome Medals 
of that Prince? Or did he reſolve on the 
Downfall-of all other Monarchies, making uſe 
of this -Planet which governs the Earth, as 
a Denunciation of his Decree > Upon what 
great Accident, or for what remarkable _ 
was the Alluſion made? 
But theſe Queſtions muſt proceed an 2 
more than ordinary Sagacity. As for my ſelf 
were I to live again, I ſhould be of Opinion, 
that this Medal was not at all ſtruck in Ho- 


nour of the King; but that it was rather con- 


ſecrated by the King to the Honour of the 
Sun; and thus 1 would maintain my Con- 
jecture. 


1, Had this Medal been devis'd in Ho- 
nour of the King, it had not been thus ex- 


plain d by a loud conceited Inſcription, but by 


an Inſcription which wou'd be more worthy 
of the filent Dignity of Virtue, and conſe- 
quen oy more applicable to a Great and Victo- 
rious Prince. 

» 2dly:. To purſue my Argument, I would 


_ enquire at what time this Relation between 


the King of France and the Sun was ſettled ; 
ſo that whenever the Sun is obſerv'd- to be 
ſtruck on a Medal, it muſt needs be con- 


cluded, 
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cluded, that by it the King of France is Per- 1 
ſonally ſignified, or at leaſt that it relates to 
ſome Atchievements or Tranſactions in the 
Reign of that Prince. And if it did not ap- 
r to me that there was ſuch a certain 
ime ; whenever I found the preſent Motto, 
Nee pluribus impar, or any ſuch aſcrib'd to 
a Man, I would conclude, that this Figure 
of a Man was agreed upon as a Symbol to 
repreſent the Sun, to whom this and ſuch 
Mottoes could only belong ; and that through 
ſome Mythology, which was now loſt to the 
World, the God Serapis, whoſe Figure as a 
Man had once been uſed to repreſent the 
Sun, was in proceſs of Time transform'd into 1 
this other Likeneſs of a Man. Which Like- 1 
neſs, if it were alſo drawn in a long Peruke, 1 
without Buckle, according to the preſent 
Mode of France, I ſhould be farther con- | 
firm d in my Conjecture, that this Human 
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Likeneſs was intended to repreſent the Sun, 
interpreting the Long Streight Hair to be 
ſo many Beams or Rays of the Sun ; and fo 
much the rather, as the God Serapis, or the 
Sun, is drawn in ſuch Hair. 


Hoc ſidus currum rapidaſque agitare quadrigas 
Commenti, & capitis Radios — R 
* prudentius. 


r 


2 


3dly: To maintain my Conjecture, that 
this Medal was conſecrated to the Sun, and 
that it was not ſtruck in Honour of the 
Prince, I would have Recourſe to this other 
C Medal, 


5 
1 
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e oy in a Bed ſupp fed ported b i by ord 
ES . ice: Ile Ipti- 
Au, fil 52 h This Inſcri voi 
3 * 5 5 It 285 beyond all doubt, — 
the French at this tine ufctib'd great Divi- 
nity; to the Sun. But if 1 ſhould be oblig d 
to 2 from this Point, then 1 would, in 
the laſt place, carefully enquire, whether this 
Prince might not have ſome Name of the 
Sun, or ſome Name implying it? gueſſing that 
theſe ſeveral Fancies were concerv'd in Inge- 
nious, but Gothick, Allufion to a Nath. 


My Second Rule in projecting a Medal 
ſhould be, to maintain a ſtri& Relation between 
the Figures and the Inſcription, with the 
Perfon to whoſe Honour the Medal is ſtruck. 

heſe Medals of the Sun are incapable of 
ſuch a Relation. For, Firſt, The Sun oi it felf, 
ſhould the Inſcription be obliterated, will appear 
as an infignificant Figure, giving no other Ide⸗ 
than what may form'd of that Body 
conſidered in general, and not at all inply 
ing any Tranſa&ion'in the Reign of a Prince 
or any of his Virtues. Thus if the Word: 
Fecundis 1gmbus ardet, which are ſet round 
the Sun, on a Medal ſtruck upon the Marri- 
age of Lewis XIVth of France with Mar) 
Thereſa of Spain, if this Inſcription ſhould 
be ever obliterated, the Medal, as ſuch, woul: 
become abſolutely uſeleſs, paſſing for ſom: 
common, but unaccountable, Coin of that 


Prince; 5 and the Medal with the Word 
| Net 
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Nec pluribus impar would have the ſame 
Fate: As alſo the other Medal repreſenting 
the Sun in his Bed; except that perhaps this 
laſt would be eſteemed as a Compliment to 
the Copernican Syſte mn. 

But Secondly, Tho the Infcription ſhould 
not be loſt, but continue entire; even in 
that Caſe there would be no relation be- 
tween the Figures and Infcription of the Me- 
dal with the Perſon in Honour of whom 
the Medal was ſtruck. For what is it to 
the King of France if the Sun be Nec pluri- 
bus impar? Or what is it to him, if it warms 
with fruitful Rays? Does it not rather appear, 
as I mentioned above, that this Part of the 
Medal was ſtruck in Honour of the Sun? Or 
that each ſide of the Medal has a diſtin& 
and independent View; as that one fide was 
ſtruck in Honour of the King, and the other 
in Honour of the Syn? Like the Medal 


mentioned by Mr. Spanheim, in his Preface, 


where you ſee Homer on one ſide, and the 
Bull of Rhodes on the other, who ſeem to 
have no relation the one to the other. 

The Licentiouſneſs of the French, in aſſum- 
ing ſuch Deviſes on their Medals, is not to 
be juſtitied by any Example of the Antients. 
The Antients never made uſe of a complex, 
equiuocal Figure (ſuch as in the preſent Caſe 
the Sun is) which was one time to repre- 
ſent a Great Conqueror, or an extraordinary 
Genius for Government, Nec pluribus impar; 
at another time to ſignify Procreation, or the 

C 2 Effects 
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Affects of Conjugal Love, Fecundis ignibus 
ardet ; at another (as Father Menetrier explains 
that Medal of the Sun in his Bed) the Per- 
ſon of a Man; contrary to the Cuſtom of all 
Ages, where the Human Figure is made uſe 
of as a Symbol of other Bodies, but no other 
Figure to repreſent the Human: And con- 
trary to common Senſe, which muſt ever 
diſallow that a Body too glaring for the Eye 
to behold, ſhould be us'd to deſcribe a Body 
which 1s familiar to it. 


And therefore my Laſt Rule upon this 
Occaſion ſhould be, not to have recourſe to 
Symbols, but when the Nature of the Subject 
requir d it. and made it abſolutely neceſſary. 
If the Antients made uſe of Genii, or certain 
Human Figures, and other ſuch Symbols, on 
their Medals, it was done (no doubt of it) purely 
to anſwer the Neceſſities of Nature; it not be- 
ing poſſible to deſcribe Qualities, or Rivers, or 
Provinces, in their material Form: For which 
reaſon Strength was ſignified þy a Hercules; 
Fecundity, by a Venus ; Wiſdom, and Beauty 
of Shape, by a Pallas or Apollo; the Tiber, or 
the Danube, or any other River, by an Old 
Man; Provinces, by certain Female Gem, - 
The Antients did not miſtake what was ne- 
ceſſary for Poetical Choice, labouring to find 
out Symbols to ſignifie Bodies, which could 
never be ſo well repreſented as in their own 
Likeneſs. Surely the Romans ſaw the Sun 
as often as the French ; and now and _= 
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they appear d to have as great a Diſpoſition to 
pate their Prince; and, if poſſible, as much 
- —— And yet there — % more _ 
r Titus, on the ue of this 
kind, than e d W the 
Figure of that Province; or for Antonine the 
Pious, on his Influence 1 in Armema, than Rex 
Armenis datus with hisFigure giving theCrown. 
I am however of Opinion, that in certain 
Sports, as in Juſts and Carouſels, and upon 
other ſuch momentary Occaſions, it may not 
be improper to exhibit theſe Deviſes, the 
particular Stiles of Chivalry being a ſufficient 


N 


Explanation of them. Thus a Knight of the 


Sun may exhibit ſome oſtentatious Deviſe 
anſwerable to that Character: And Reaſon is 
pleas d or relax d with theſe Fancies, which 
live no longer than as they are eſteemed as 
ſuch, and which I reckon to be very different 


in their Nature from Hiſtory, which ought. 


to be tranſmitted to Poſterity in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be underſtood in all Ages, and 
which 1s the Subje& of a Medal. 

But to conclude as to Medals. If it be in- 
tendedto erect a Monument of this kind, which 


may he incorrupt in the deep Receſſes of the 


Earth for Thouſands of Years, and then, in 
ſpite of the Convulſions of Nature and 
Waſte of Time, on a ſudden, with a fitting 
Majeſty, proclaim anew to the World the 
Virtues of ſome Hero, or of ſome great Nati- 
on : If this be the View, let the Figure or 
Figures of the Medal be purely and fimply 

C 3 Hiſtorical, 
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Hiſtorical, and not darkned with Ærigma's: 


Or, if they conſiſt of Symbols, let them be 
ſuch as are moſt known, and moſt uncontro- 


verted. In like manner alſo let the Words be 


purely Narrative: Let tliem be a ſhort, but 
plain Hiſtory of the Event; not giving the 


leaſt Perplexity to the Mind, to find out the 


Relation between them and the Figures, and 
alſo the Relation between each of theſe with 
the Perſon or Subject in Honour of whom 


the Medal is ſtruck. 


Or is our Conteſt with the French about 
Muſick ? It is not my Deſign to make an 
expreſs Diſſertation upon this, any more than 
upon the other Arts which Ihave already men- 
tioned: Tho” if it were ever fo much my 
Intention to enlarge on the French Muſick, I 
ſhould be only able to ſay, as to many parts 
of it, without giving a ſufficient Reaſon for 
the fame, That it is a Muſick which is only 


pleaſing to themſelves, and not to any other 


Nation whatſoever. And my not being able 


to give a Reaſon for the ſame, may proceed 


from hence, That our Senſe of Muſicł, ſince 
it is obſerved that the ſame Muſicſ may pro- 
duce pleaſing Effects upon one Nation, and 
contrary Effects upon another, depends upon 


Animal Sympathy and Diſſonance, and not 
upon Science. But if there be no Principle 
for Animal Sympathy and Diſſonance, it is 


not the ſame in the Modification of Sounds. 
| There 
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There are Inſtances here, where Reaſon and 
Science may be admitted, the Modification of 
Sounds depending upon Rules. | 

I ſhall give an Inſtance of this in the Voice. 
The deep Warble of the Voice is the cauſe 
of Sweetneſs, if it be only applied, where 
the Turn of the Muſick requires it; but if 
it be repeated with every individual Note, and 
oftner than the Nature of the Warble will 
admit, it is agreed that it will then, on the 
contrary, be the cauſe of Averſion and Im- 
patience. 

Now this is the manner by which the 
French Voices modifie their. Muſick; for there 
is not a Note in any part, of it, but what is 
ſet forth with ſome kind of a Warble; And 
it is for this Reaſon that I have taken parti- 
cular Notice of the Muſick of the Voice, In- 


deed their Affectation is not ſo much per- 


ceived in Catches and Madrigals, becauſe of 


the Aptneſs of their Complexion for the 


light Parts of Muſick, which conceals and a- 
tones for this Exceſs. Bur when Virtue and 
great Events are to be ſolemnized, and noble 
Paſſions are to be rais'd in Muſick,” the At- 
fectation is more ſenſible, giving tediqus, irk- 
— Impreſſions, and defeating the Mea- 
ures. 


It is much eaſier to inform my Reader ns 
the Skill and Perfection of the French in painting. 


Painting, than it is in Muſick ; Where I could 
ER give 
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give '2 Thouſand Inſtances of their tranſ- 

(I mean the moſt renowned Maſters 
among them) againſt what, in other. Nations, 
1s called common Sence. For this there are 
various Cauſes aſſigned by many; but as for 
my own part, it 1s my Opinion, that it pro- 
ceeds from an incurable Vanity, And to 
convince you that there 1s reaſon to impute 
it to this Cauſe, I ſhall offer you here an 
Occaſion which lies in your own Power to 
be fatisfied of it. Do but employ a French 
Painter to copy the Transfiguration, or any 
other celebrated Piece, and leave him entire- 
Iy to himſelf, I will engage that he ſhall add 
a Figure or two of his own, with a View to 
improve the Piece; or changing ſome Paſſion 
or Paſſions in it, or perhaps altering the Di- 
ſpoſit ion of the whole, he ſhall be ſure to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf to be a Frenchman by ſome 
ſuch barbarous, wanton Inſolence : And this 
Vanity is ſo very Eſſential to him, that, 
ſomewhat like the Colour of a Moor, it will 
require a Generation or two to be removed 
from his Nature ; which gave occaſion to an 
Italian to ſay of the Roman Pouſin, That he 
would have made an excellent Painter, if his 
Father had not been a Frenchman. 


Having now made an end of Enquiring 


whether the French excel us in Valour, or 


in Beauty, or in Arts and Sciences; in order 
to make it appear that we are under no O- 
9 2 | bligation 
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bligation to follow the Modes of France, 
I ſhall farther proceed upon the fame Oc- 
caſion to examine ſome Pleas which are of- 
fered in their Defence, that there may not, 
as far as I am able to clear it, be any Que- 
ſtion or Doubt remaining upon this Head: 
But I ſhall be brief herem, and not detain 
my Reader long from the Syſtem which J 


tiſe. 


It is one Plea which is offered in favour 7lex: of 


in 1 the French 
of the French in the preſent Diſpute, that for Ader. 
nd Variety of F ich regard to. che Auer 6 
a ariety of Fancy, with regard to the Modes to 
J * * the Britiſh 
Nation. 


they have ever excell'd us in a Copiouſneſs 


Invention of Modes; and therefore that they 
ſeem, as entitled by Nature, to a Right of 
dictating to us in ſuch Matters. 

This Plea is indeed true; but it requires 


a Diſtinction to be well underſtood, as to the 


Sence, in which I confeſs it to be true; 
for I cannot entirely ſubmit that it pro- 


ceeds from a Natural Excellence in the 


French, that we are thus outdone by them. 
Jam rather of Opinion, that the great En- 
couragement which is given to the Taylors 
of France may be the Cauſe of it. For it is 
very well known that in France a Taylor 
has the Privilege of inſcribing a new- faſhion d 
Garment to a Great Man, much after the 
{ame manner as an Author does a Book ; 
which is a Privilege that our Taylors could ne- 

ver 


mentioned at the Beginning of the. Trea- 
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kind of Peruke, which of late has been uſed 
in France, to Monſieur de Yendoſme. Ano- 
ther dedicate d a Coat to the Elector of Ba- 
varia, and thereupon called it a Bavarois. 
There isalſo a Piece, which is a ſhort A- 
bridgement or Compendium of a Cloak, which 
is dedicated to the Duke of Roquelaure, whoſe 
Name will be tranſmitted to Poſterity in 
this Invention. And it is not to be doubted, 
but that many of theſe Patrons fit down pri- 
vately, and aſſiſt their Favourite Artiſts ; in 
Imitation of Scipio and Lalius, and other 
great Men in ancient Times, who privately 
aſſiſted their Favourite Writers. 


ms French ci- Some are of Opinion, that the Civility of 
in. the French will oblige the World to follow 
4 them in their Faſhions; there being certain 
i Conditions in the Nature of Civility, which 
fl will ever engage Imitation. As I did not im- 
mediately reje& the preceding Plea, but al- 
; 


i lowed it with a proper Diſtinction to be true, 
Lit ſo neither would I reje& this Plea, I con- 
1 feſs therefore, and extol the extraordinary 
] Civility of the French; and ſo much the more 
14 as it is an eaſy matter for a Stranger to learn 
| the Art and Secret of engaging them to be 
Civil 3 which, becauſe it may be of uſe to 


have here reſolv d to communicate. 
1 * Obſerve 


in France dedicated the Vendoſme, or a new 
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ſuch as intend. to travel in that Country, I 
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Obſerve it then as a Maxim, to praiſe their I 

Country under as many different Topicks as 3 

you can think of; and never in any Con- Frauce. 

verſation to ſhew the leaſt Regard or Affe- 

ion to your own; but, on the contrary, = 

muſt reſolve to leſſen and vilifie it in every Par- 

ticular : Or, if you don't do it your ſelf, I 

exhort you to Patience and Compoſure of 

Mind, when you hear -many Things ſpoken 

to its Diſhonour by them. I have known 

indeed now and then ſome, who when they 

had made Speeches in Praiſe of France, ex- 

pected ſome National Compliment in return, 

which perhaps they were induc d to do from 

the Reception which they met with in Italy 

For that Nation generally prevents a Stran- | 

ger, by praiſing his Country firſt ; and they 

are as well vers'd in the Names and Hiſtories 

of our Great Men in Britain as we are our 

ſelves, owning their Virtues with great Re- 

ſpect: Or perhaps they might expect it, from 

a Notion entertain d in Britain concerning | 

the Nature of Civility, as, that no Perſon, of | 

how great Diſtinction and Figure ſoever, 

ſhould think himfelf exempt from acknow- 

ledging and returning obliging Conceſſions, 

at leaſt in ſome meaſure. 

But whatever be the Cauſe of ſuch an un- | 
reaſonable Deſire, as expecting that the French | 
ſhould return your Compliments, let me charge | 
you for the future, that you never look on 4 
the French as obliged to it; and alſo that you | 
never 
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never make any ſuch Return of Civility, 
when you are complimented your ſelves 
others; fince you ſee that it is not practis d at 


all by Men of fine Education and Sweetneſs of 
Manners. ; | 


* 


But for the farther Advantage of the Bri- 
tio Youth, who travel into France, I ſhall 
here lay down a Speech, with which you 
may accoſt the French at their Court, or in 
any great Aſſembly at Paris, in order to en- 
gage their Civility: And never be timorous to 
ſpeak any one Article in it; for I know them 


by Experience to be fo laudably deſirous of 


being prais d, that give them ever ſuch Enco- 
miums, it will ſcarce be in your Power to con- 
vince them that you are a Wag. © Iam charm'd, 
* I amraviſh'd, Iam under an inexpreſſible 


A Speech © Ecſtaſy, that I am able to give Perſonal Teſti- 


travel in 
France. 


for ſuch cee mony to the Gallantry, and Magniticence, 


** and Politeneſs of this Nation: I have paſs'd 


-* ſome Years of my Life in Italy, where .I 


haue ſearch'd, with great Application, into 


all the Curioſities which that Country is 


** famous for, both of Art and Nature: I 
have taken an exact Survey of their Church- 
es and Palaces; I have ſome Taſte of their 
* Painting and Muſick, and Statuary ; I have 
made many an Obſervation on their Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms: Neither am I ignorant 


of the Civil Inſtitution and Laws of their 


„Country, 
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Country, comprehended in its ſeveral Divi- 


«* ſions and Sovereigntiesz but, believe me, 


and I make no manner of coubt; but you 
* will, from the Moment that I ſet foot on 


29 


this Ground, I have exceedingly repented 


that ever I ſaw any other; and that Jour- 
* nal, which once | was pleaſed with, and 
in which I was wont to take a View of the 
„Knowledge which I had collected in Fo- 
reign Parts, I have abſolutely and totally 
expung d, reſolving to* commence it only 
from my Entrance into Fance. By this 
time you will have gathered a great and o- 


bliging Audience about you, and will hear a 


loud Whiſper, that you are a conſummate 
and moſt ingenious Gentleman. 

Then you may proceed : 

I was once of Opinion, that Learning 
* was in as flouriſhing a Condition in England 
* as in any other part of Europe ; and I ac- 
** cuſed the French of Ignorance and Inju- 
* ſtice, if ever they refus'd to aſſent to my 
„Opinion in this Matter: But now I am 
thoroughly convinc'd that there is as great a 
Difference between the Learning of France 
« and that of Britain, as there is between vile 
“ Tinſel, (whoſe Nature, and Conſiſtence, 
* and Value probably may not be unknown 
* to you) and Maſſie and Solid and Puri- 
* fied Silver; as great a Difference as there 


* was between the Arms of Glaucus and the 


Arms of Diomedes. 


Here 
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Here perhaps an Abhee may interrupt you, 
to make you ſenſible, that he is not unac- 
quainted with the Hiſtory of Glaucus and Dio- 


. But do you go on: 


== When | reflect on the late Glory of your 
Arms, and on the innumerable Trophies 


te of your great Monarch, I can ſcarce for- 
* bear to fall on my Knees, to make an Of. 
& fering of the Crown of Great-Britain, and 
Sof all the Crowns of the Earth, to that in- 
* vincible Prince. At Hochfted indeed, and Ra- 
* mellias, and upon other {mall Occaſions, never 
« to be mentioned in your Hiſtories, Victory 
** ſeem'd;to, make a wanton Elopement, ho- 
« vering a while over the Banners of Britain, 
* and of other barbarous Nations of the North; 
* but beſides that, ro my Knowledge, we were 
* {ix to one at Hochſted and Ramellies: We 
* have ſince ſufficiently felt the Effects of your 
* Reſentment. and Indignation at theſe De- 
s feats, on the Plains of Almanza: Yes, Meſ- 
e fieurs! We there felt what a victorious French 
“ and Spaniſb Army will do; for there was 


ſcarce one Briton left alive on the Field of 


* Battle, your Victory was ſo entire and 
“ compleat. K. ew 1 bn 
Then you may proceed: iT. 
Oh this vaſt and beautiful City, which! 
* have now the Honour to ſpeak to you in 
* Is London to be compared to it in any re- 
* ſpect, for Beauty, for Magnificence, for 
“ Wealth, or for the Number of its In- 
* habitants? And yet London is the chiet- 


eſt 


| 
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«eſt Town in Britain: Were it the Ge- 
ius of the French Nobility to live in Ci- 
ties, or in the Capitals of their reſpective 
6 Provitices : z and not, as now it is, to retire 
* to Chateaux, and keep there 2 Court of 
„their Clients and Vaſfals; there is not f 
province in France but might boaſt of a 
© fairer City (as almoſt all of them do al. 
«* ready) than any of the moſt extenſive and 


** populons Monarchies of Europe. 
After this, or any Speech this Nature 


delivered with Gravity, you can never fail of 


being invited that Nighe 1 to a Ball, and the 


next Day to a Stag-Hunting; and a Thou- 
ſand to one but the Marquis 4 Tore will ask 


you to eat 4 Soupe with him. | 


There are ſome that will inet on the Ne- 


ceſlity of follow ing the French in their Modes, C:rapne!s 
becauſe the Workmanſhip of the Fench is 7 


Cheaper; and therefore we may buy faſhio- — 


nable Commodities from them, rather than 


have them made up at Home. 


I ſhall anſwer this Plea as I have anfwer'd 
the others, by making firſt 'a Conceſſion, that 


the French Workrtanſhip is Cheaper, than 
Work of the ſame kind which is made up 


here in Imitation of it. But I cannot allow 
it for a Conſequence, that the French, for this 
reaſon, ſhould be privileg'd to dictate their 
Habits to us: Forafmuch as were this a valid 
Plea, we had ſubmitted to it a hundred Years 


ago; 
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©” ago 5 and Places where Work, is dear, cor 


trary to the Sence of the World, and the 
Nature of Commerce, would take the Turn 
of the Mode from thoſe where it is cheaper. 

But now I ſhall aſſign the Reaſon why their 
Workmanſhip is cheaper. The Reaſon is be- 
cauſe our Workmen find it difficult exactly 


to imitate the French, as we require them 


to do, That the Work of two different Na- 
tions be of exact Reſemblance, it is neceſſary 
that their Genius be alſo the ſame throughout, 
and in every reſpect. But this Condition is 
doubtleſs impoſſible ; ſince the Genius of Man- 
kind is diverſified in a manner not unlike to 
our Bodies, which take a different Turn in 
Growth, from the ambiguous and -undeter- 
mined Acceſſion of Matter; that which we 
call Gemus being the united Power of ſeveral 
Qualities which depend on peculiar and dome- 
ſtick Cauſes, whoſe Effects are incapable of being 


_* communicated to any, fave to thoſe who are 


immediately under the Influence of them. 

And for this reaſon, let a Briton invent 
ſome Faſhion at London, and it be afterwards 
imitated at Paris; I will engage, before it be 
brought to any tolerable Perfection, that the 
Frenchman ſhall devour, in ſmall prick'd Wines 
and, Frogs, as much as the Work would be 


Worth at London. 


11 now proceed to examine the laſt Plea 
which the French, and others in Favour of 
them, 
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them, offer, for maintaining their Claim to 


preſcribe the Uſe of their Faſbions to the reſt 
of the World; which is this, That the 
French exceed all Mankind in Vivacity of 
Temper z which is one of the chief Con- 
ditions requir'd for an amiable Dreſs, 


By Vivacity, is ſometimes meant an Irre- 
ſiſtible Propenſion to Dance, at the Sound of 
a Fiddle; or, an Impatience to be reſtrain'd 
from Speech; or, a Quickneſs of Anſwer, 
which anticipates a Queſtion, by anſwering 
to it before the Queſtion be ask d; or va- 


rious Enquiries into Secret and Domeſtic pritlan: 
Relations of Life: (Which ſeveral Kinds idea. 


compoſe the Brillant.) 

Now as I have allow'd of all the preceding 
Pleas, I ſhall likewiſe allow of this, That 
the French exceed Us in Vivacity. And this 
I am fo far from concealing or diſſembling, 
that I ſhall offer an Argument to confirm it ʒ 
leaving this Plea as it ſtands at preſent, and 
not ſaying any thing to weaken it. My Ar- 
gument is, That the word Circle (as it ſig- 
nifies a Converſation, or the Place where 
Vivacity is taken notice of with the greateſt 
advantage ) has double the Force and Energy 
in the French Language, that it has in the 
Language of any other Country. For in 
other Countries it is call'd a Circle, from the 
Figure into which Company forms it felf, for 
the better convenience of being heard. But 
in France, over and above this reafon, it is 


D alſo 
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alſo call'd a Circle, with alluſion to the Or- 
der and Method of Speech us'd in their Con- 
verſations; which, according to the Figure 
of a Circle, is without Beginning or End: 
It not being proper to ſay of any One, that 
he ſpoke firſt, -or ſpoke laſt ; becauſe all the 
Company ſpeak together. 

'or which reaſon, in Rome, or in Holland, 
or in many Parts of Switzerland, where there 
is 2 greater confluence of foreign Nations 
than in other Countries; if ever, as you paſs 
by 2 Houſe, you hear a more than ordina 
Noiſe, it is always concluded to be an Ex- 
ploſion of the Brillans. 


End of the Firſt Part. 
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he 


mcroductons 


tween the Art of DRESS, 
and other Arts, conſider'd in 
the Practical part of it ; that 
other Arts are look d on with 


ſome Indulgence, tho' they 
ſhould not ſo well reſemble Nature: But 
—| unleſs the Operations of this Art be abſo- 
lutely difſembled, it gives occaſion to Ludi- 
crous Conceits; perhaps, becauſe it is the 
buſineſs of Dreſs to ſupply Defe&s, of which 

there muſt be no ſuſpicion. 
And it may likewiſe happen, that this 
1g SYSTEM, which is the Art of Dreſs in Spe- 
culation, if I have not ſucceeded in compiling 
of it, as J once propos'd to do, may raiſe 
Mirth in ſome Perſons. To whom I can, 
D 2 only 
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only ſay, as a certain Author did upon ſuch 
Vindication gnother "Occaſion, That if this Treatiſe. be 


of the Au- 


_ not the beſt that ever was writ, 1t is not my 


fault; for I did what I could to make it ſo. 


Care of the ] muſt offer farther, in Vindication of my 


- Grzcians, preſent Undertaking, That as the Grecians 


hs Ree are ſaid to have held an Aſſembly of Poets 


#ion of and Phyſicians, to ſettle the Perfection of 

Statuary. Statuary. The Poet was appointed of this 
Council, by reaſon of his Quick and Warm 
Imagination. The Phyſician, as being well 
vers'd in the Marks and Symptoms of Health, 
which is not to be ſeparated from Beauty. 
So it would be well, as the Invention of 
Faſhions ſeems to require a more than ordi- 
nary Obſervation in Human Lite, that we 

alſo would not ſo negligently intruſt it. to 
mean Artizans ; or at leaſt, in that caſe, that 

the Artizans were by all means encouraged, 
as in France, with the Privilege of Dedica- 
tions. And yet ſuppoſing that they were ſo, 
1 muſt confeſs, that I have little Hopes to 
{ee the Art of Dreſs brought to Perfection 
by them. 

Whether it be effay'd by the Vivacious 
Ladies, who take Poſt, upon Solemn Times, 
at the Stair-caſe of Sc. Fames's, or at the 
Entrance into the Guard-room, to admire 

the Work and ſurprizing Influence of their 
own Fancy, obſerving the Circumference and 
Profundity of the Hoop; the Change of the 
Flounce, with regard to its Figure, and Open- 
INgs, 
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ings, and Number; the Wane, or Increaſe, or 
fix d Situation of the Head-dreſs : Or whe- 
ther it be eſſayed by their Husbands, who 
are known by a demiſs and pacific Appear- 
ance ; and by pieces of Lace ſewed to their 
Sleeves, at one time of Silver, at another of 


Gold; which was borrowed from the Colonel's 


Coat, and will faithfully be reſtored by the 
next Birth- night. | 


This I muſt farther premiſe before I enter The Notions 
on the Sen, That this Stem of mine has 9 % die 
no relation at all to the Notions of Trithe- Pe wr 
mus, in his dark Treatiſe of Sciences upon the ſame s 
the ſame Subject; but that it is founded on 47 
Principles which are very plain and eaſie to be mius. 
comprehended. | 
If what this Author (Trithemius) faith, be 
true, it would be well for Britain that there 
was no ſuch Arc as Dreſs; or at leaſt it is 
nigh time to interrupt, or abſolutely to break 
off the Correſpondence we have hitherto held 
with France, with regard to it. Upon which 
Occaſion, and to ſatisfie the Curioſity of ſome 
of my Readers, who perhaps have never ſeen 
1 I ſhall quote ſome Paſſages out of 

im. 

In one Place he ſaith, That there are Or- 

* ders of Dreſs, as in Architecture, and that a 
** remarkable Branch of Magic conſiſted in ob- 
* ſerving them; there being a ſecret Connexi- 
on between the Habit and Paſſions of Mau- 

D 3 „kind; 
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kind z by which our ſeveral Inclinations 


and Humours are eaſily found out, as Love, 
Anger, ſecret Deſire, Inconſtancy, Valour ; 
and that the fixing this Relation depended 
* entirely on thoſe who invented the Modes. 
Then he faith, treating of Jewels, © There 
* are very few ſenſible of the Vertue of puri- 
* fed Earth to find out the Secrets of any one's 


Mind. As a Diamond, an Opalus, a Ruby, 


* ora Saphire. Not that I owe my Intelli- 
** gence to a literal Proſpect of the Mind, but 
* to hidden Analogies, Similitudes and Sym- 


* pathies. By which I conclude with Certain- 


ty, what Paſſions are predominant in the 
Nature of particular Men. 

But yet (faith he in another Place) for- 
aſmuch as this Science is ſometimes call'd Py- 
&* thagoras's Looking-Glaſs ; ſo far as it is com- 


prehended under that Name, it is not to be 


Paul the 
Seruite. 


* underſtood Analogically ; but as it bears that 
Name, it muſt be underſtood in à transfigu- 
rate Senſe, by reaſon of its exhibiting Ideas 


< toſuch as are skill'd in this Philoſophy in a 
< transfigurate Likeneſs, according to the Na- 


ture of a Looking-Glaſs; and therefore it was 
* call'd a Looking-Glaſs. 


If theſe Things be true, (which I would 
not oblige my Reader to believe) it might 
be owing to ſome ſuch Skill, that Paul the 
Servite ws ſaid to converſe with a Familiar ; 


for he ſeem'd always to know * 
| rene 
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the Buſineſs of Perſons that came to him, 1 
and had prepar'd his Anſwer to it before the 
Matter was propos d. Who knows but that 
he reduced the Deſires of human Nature un- 
der ſeveral Claſſes, anſwering to the Colours 
which Men affected in their Habits, to the 
Valves of the Ruff, to the Meaſure of the 
Band, 'to certain Mixtures and Varieties of 
Jewels. | em 
But as it is ſo great an Advantage to in- 
vent the Modes, I am apt to impute” many 
Events, ſince the Change of the Modes from 
"Spaniſh to French, to this Cauſe. Which Change 
was tnyſtically foretold by Agrippa of Cologn, cornelius 
who having a Dog and a Bitch, which were 4z"ippa- 
ſuppoſed to be familiar Demons, he called the 
one Monſieur, and the other Madame; thereby 
imply ing, that the Knowledge which was ſup- 
pos d to be ſuggeſted to him by Demons, but 
which, in reality, he derived from ſecret a- 
nalogies between the Mind and the Habit, 
would be in time tranſplanted to France. And 
from the Moment that this Knowledge was 
tranſplanted into France, or that the French 
Modes prevail'd in the World, have not the 
French been always victorious? Have they 
not travers'd and defeated the moſt fecrer 
Councils of their Neighbours ? Have they been 
-ever unſucceſsful in tinding out proper Perſons 
on whom they might practiſe their in- 
ſinuating Arts? And is it not remarkable, 
that for the ſpace of ſeven or eight Years 
that the Britons had diſusd the Modes of 
D 4 France 
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France in the late Reign, Britain was never ſo 
rn in Councils or War ? 


| Tinea has alſo made other Diſcoveries 
of Knowledge, as well as that of Veſtiary 
Magic. It was he that firſt invented the 
Table of Pleaſantries; in which are ſet forth, 
under ſeveral Columns, all the beautiful Turns 
of Wit, and Satyr, and Humour, and Ralle- 
ry, that ever were utter d at any time, or e- 
ver will be to the End of the World. The 


Principles on which he erected this Table 


are drawn from Obſervation, as the Princi- 


ples of Aſtronomers on the Motions of the 


Stars, He maintains, that there 1s a certain 
Rotation or Cycle of Wit, which 1s accom- 
pliſh'd in the ſpace of ſo many Years, and 


that it returns when the Cycle is finiſh'd, as 


by a kind of Metemſychoſis, to inſpire ſome 
het Genus, He gives an infinite Number 
of Examples of this kind in all Ages, or of 


one Genius being inſpired by another: And 


I alſo, in Confirmation of this Principle of 


* rithemins , could add to his Examples a 
certain Poet of this Nation, and a French Poet, 


call'd Deſpreaux. 
But I muſt give my Reader the Heads 


of two or three of the Columns of this Ta- 
ble, as a Specimen by which he may judge 


of the Whole, 
Rules to be a Mimic, or to look very well, 
if one e docs not like himſelf, 
Rules 


1 


—_— 
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Rules to write upon a Tale of a Tub; 
of them is, that the Mother of the 3 be 
drunk at his Conception. 

A large Catalogue of Paſquins, many of 
them againſt the Clergy ; of which, faith the 
Author, in proceſs of ime there will be ſome 
Volumes Printed. The ; firſt is to be bound 
like the Tatlers; the ſecond like the Spe@a- 
tors; and the third ſtill better, like the Whole 
Duty of Man. Many of them againſt Princes 
and higher Powers. There will be a famous 
Author of this kind, who will dedicate a 
Book to the Freebolders of England: But Tri- 
themius athrms, That the Church which that 
Author is to mention in his Book, is no more 
than a Slipper'to cover his Cloven Foot. 


The 
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Digs is a proper Diſpoſition of che 
Attire, either of the Head, or of the 


* 3 ff Attire of the Head is vicatel, or ſuch 
- _ to be natural; or elle it is addi- 
tio 


Hair the The natural Attire of the Head. or ſuch 


natural At- 
tire of the as ſeems to be natural, is Hair. 


Head. This Attire is of a twofold Uſe, to fill u 
re f the Inequalities of the Head, or to add to 
the Grace of the Viſage. 


But if it be conſidered with reſpect to the 
| Body, it is ſuperfluous to a Man, as the Word 
. Man bears a Maſculine Senſe, and is oppoſed 

to a M oman and not of any Uſe to conceall or 
to adorn. 

[ have diftinguiſh'd on the Word Man, as 

it bears a Maſculine Senſe ; becauſe the Hair 
is over-and-above an Ornament to the Body 
of a Woman, as well as to the Head and Vi- 
Wage ; as the Female Sex is not concerned in 
Buſineſs, or any of the difficult Actions of Life; 
and as the Brain of the Woman is a proper 
Soil for the Growth of Hair. 1 
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But Man being made for Buſineſs, and be- Lens Hair 


no Orng- 


ing of a Hot Complexion, which: hinders au 
Hair to grow Long; it 18 contraty to Nature Man. 


for Man to- voartſh it. For inen Fab 
the Antients, to ſignifie Strength and Vig 
have ever made uſe of the Short and Briftly 


Hair ; and of the Long, to ſignifie Effemi- 


mary 3 z as appears by the Statuts of Jupiter 


and Gan . | 
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let me offer ſuch Remarks upon the Prin- 
ciples already laid down, as I conceive may 
be of the greateſt Uſe to the Intention and 
chief Deſign of this Treatiſe. — 

And therefore J muſt declare, that I hate 
often wonder d at the Succeſs of the French, 
in propagating their Modes in D many Parts 
of the World; ſince it is plain, that they 
have, never ſhewn any Regard to the Princi- 
ples bf Dreſs, in Inventing the Modes of Hair; 
Lo it will alſo hereafter appear, that they are 
equally miſtaken in many of their other 
Modes. For, contrary to the Nature and 
Complexion of Min, they dreſs him in the 
Longeſt Hair that can poſlibly be found; 
and, which is equally erroneous, they dreſs 
their Womei without ſhewing their Hair at 
all, or ſhewing very little of it; and ſome- 
times, as when they ride, with a Cock d Hat 
and Feather. 
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It may; however, be urg'd in Defence of 
the Woman's Dreſs, That the Tuck'd up Hair, 
and Cock d Hat, ſerve; to enlarge the Viſage, 
and by that means are a Cure for Shame, and 

uſeful to the Baſhful Sex. * 


E. Reefonwhy_. But as yet I could never find out the Uſe or 


— Congruity of the Man's Perruque. It is eaſier 


receivd in to give ſome Account of its being receiv'd in 


Britain. Britain. The Succeſs of this Faſhion Here, 

roceeded in a great part from the juſt 

Hatred and Averſion which the Nation 

had conceiv'd | againſt the Round: heads, 

who were ſo: call'd, becauſe their Hair was 

| cut Round, according to: the depth and 

| figure of a Diſh. Which Averſion grew to 

ſuch an height, that a worthy Judge refus'd 

to admit a Man once for an Evidence, be- 
cauſe his Hair was not Long enough. 


It was the Opinion of this Judge, That 

Short Hair was a ſign of the greateſt Im- 
morality and Corruption of Human Nature : 

But ſee, by the following Story, the dif- 

ferent Turnswhich Things will admit of. 
Tale of the That Britzſh Poet, whom I mention d before, 
— as animated with the ſpirit of Deſpreaux, 


was, about three Years ago (as it is ſaid) 


carry d before a Juſtice, for riding in a Full- 
bottom'd Wig : The Country imagining 


that he had kill'd a Man, and had not Time 
to Undreſs. 


Some 
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Some lay the blame of this Faſhion of 
Long Perruques on the Young Nobility of 
France. Which I cannot ſo readily agree to; 
conſidering the great Care which is taken in 
their Education: For they are taught (as 
ſoon as ever they can ſpeak) the Names of 
all the Great Monarchs of the Earth, and the 

Number of their Forces; to give them an 
Idea of the Greatneſs of their own Monarch, 
whoſe Forces are ſo much more numerous Education | 
than thoſe of other Princes. They travel 
into remote Countries, even as far as Navarre, Touth. 

or the extreme Parts of Picardy, for the love 

of Knowledge : They have Manuſcripts of 

Songs, many written, and many colle&ed by 

themſelves ; and they play Cards as well as 

our Gameſters. | 

But where-ever the blame of encouraging 

this Corruption be laid, whether to the 
Young Nobility of France, or elſewhere, * 
this I may ſafely pronounce, That it is not 

to be imputed to the Ancient Gentlemen of 
France; becauſe it is well known that they 

take their Faſhions abſolutely and in every 
reſpect from the Youth. 


; 


I would not however decry or ſpeak againſt 
the Uſe of Artificial Hair : But I rather, 
upon 7.any Occaſions, think it to be neceſſa- 
ry /ather to fill up the Inequalities of the 
Head, or to add to the Grace of the Viſage. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans made uſe of 
ſuch Hair: But for the firſt Purpoſe, it 


way 
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gay only conkiſt of one Lock diſposd with 
1 [00.4 
And the fame, or like, Quantity of Hair 
(and no more) may ſerve for the ſecond Pux- 
poſe ; that is, to adorn thr Fijage. The Ule 
of ſuch Artificial Hair w ill ſtill be the great 
er, if the Check be thin ; at leaſt there is 2 
Decency in it, however — Figure of the Vi- 
chifeſt Ofe ſage be diſpos d. But it is then of the chief 
ef — elf and — Uſe, if the Ear ſhould be large, 
4 Har. and happen to fall downward ; except a Man 
be accus d as a Jeſuit, or of carrying on ſome 
dangerous Intrigue againſt the State; for in 
that Caſe it will be of greater Uſe to let ſuch 
an Ear remain uncover d. 


a 


Advice to. It is therefore very much to be wiſh'd that 

Painters. painters would adorn their Figures with na- 

tural Hair; that the Features of Men may ap- 

r in their genuine Splendor, and 

their Likeneſs be convey'd to future Ages 

with Simplicity, and not a ridiculous Antic 

inſtead of it: Which muſt neteſſarily happen 

thro the quick Changes of the Peruke, if the 
Figure be drawn in that Dreſs. 

This, beſides many other Inſtances, is pro- 

ved by the Practice of the Players, who, 

when they would expoſe a wealthy Father, 

that deſires to keep his Daughter virtuous, 

or refuſes to give her in Marriage to the Poet, 

they ſhew him on a Stage with a Peruke made 

about 
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about ten Years ago; and the People never 
fail to laugh. a | 1 i 
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What I am next to conſider, after the Na- 


i 11 Aliitiua! 
tural, is the Additional Attire of the Head — 


which is uſeful as the former Attire, to add 70e Head. 


to the Grace of the Viſage, and in ſome kinds 


of it alſo to fill up the Inequalities of the Head. 
Jewels are a part of ſuch Attire, which z,,,.,. 


being join'd to the Beauty of the Counte- 
nance, form a kind of Conſtellation ; but to 
conſider them as the Abode of virtuous Spi- 
rits, or as Marks of great Wealth, will, in 
ſome meaſure, add to their Efficacy. 
The Feather alſo is a part of ſuch Attire; 
and it is of great Influence, as implying Com- 
mand and Chivalry ; but it does not feem in 
other Countries to maintain its Dignity as it 
does in Britain: For here it was debated whe- 
ther the Militia Serjeant, who, when all his 
Officers are kill'd, may be promoted to be a 
General, might be allowed to make uſe of it. 
Whereas in France and Spain it has been al- 
ſumed by the meaneſt Servantsz which is ow- 
ing to this, That the French and Spaniard 
having both in their Turns attempted to enſlave 
the reſt of the World, there was not a Piſs- 
burnt, incorporeal, dirty Wretch among them, 
but thought it fit to accuſtom himſelf to the 
Enfigns of Empire: And tho' their Deſires 
were afterwards very much humbled, they 
could 
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could never be brought to lay aſide their anti- 
cipated Trophies. Aa 

Stay of an Thus it is reported, that in former Times, 
Ambaſſedor an Ambaſſador that was ſent over hither to 
who Hirter thank the Nation for a Peace, made his Publick 
about 1000 Entry, ſwaggering with a Feather in his Hat, 
Tears 4% and in all other Faſhions of his own Country, 
and that his Retinue did the ſame : But it is 
added in the ſame Record, that this gave oc- 
caſion to our Reformed Officers, who were 
juſt returned from the Wars, to make many 
| a pleaſant Remark on them that Night over 

their Leathern Jacks. 
But tho” I take it to be the ſign of a Con- 
ueror, and not of one who comes to return 
hanks for a Peace, when an Ambaſlador 
makes his Publick Entry in Exotic Faſhions 
J am not however ſuch a Bigot to my Coun- 
- try, as not to allow him to import ſuch Com- 
modities of his own Soil, as contribute more 
to Convenience and Ornament, than the 
Growths of that Country may do, whither 

he is ſent. | 

Commoditys Cabbage, for this reaſon, may be imported, 
which an or Auvergne Garlic, Turneps, Fromage de Bris, 
—_— as adding an exquiſite Reliſh to Soupe. As alſo 
into this the larger kind of Onions for the Soupe 
Realm. d Tvrogne. So it may be allow'd to import 

Candles, Shoes, Horſe-ſboes, Nails, Hammers, 
Wollen-cloth, Feminine Dolls: But only the 
Feminine; for coming themſelves, there 1s 
no need of the Maſculine. 


| 
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e Uſerbf this * * Artire, 8 adds Still in 


to che Grace of the Viſage, is derix d from ,, 


Opties:31which ſhew the Means to impart a fo A. 


certain Majeſty or Conſequence to the Face; 
ſuch as Painters make uſe,of, for the Relievo 


of Colours, But though, in the general 


Circumſtances of Life, it be neceflary to have 
recourſe to Optics, to obtain the N 
of Dreſs z it is often diſcover'd by Love, 
without any ſuch ene. 
— The firſt Reque 
He made, was like 2 Brothers to nity 22 
Cymon and Iphigenĩia 


For which * it was 2 Decree of the 
Gods, That Dreſs ſhould have no Prieſt of 
her own, -but that her Myſteries be reveal d 
to the Prieſts of / nu. 

The French have ſucceeded well enough 
in ſome parts of Optics, which relate to 
Dreſs, as it may be prov'd, by the Female 
Head-dreſs which was defign'd; no doubt, 
as a Help or Countenance to Nature; to 
raiſe the Figure of the Height, if there were 
occaſion; as-much as from the Breaſt to the 
Crown of the Head; and not to be a Pattern 
to the Ladies of Britain, who ſtand in no need 
of an Artificial Stature. 

Not but that the Ladies of France, being very 
Lively in all their Actions, which is equally 
an Ornament to that Sex, as Judgment and 
Solidity to Man, it makes an amiable Recom- 

* pence 
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pence for any Defe& of the Stature. And 
yet as the French Ladies are fuch 5 and, ac. 

cording to the Humour of the Dreſs which 

| they follow at preſent, there cannot in 
Scheme for Painting be a better Likeneſs of a Magdalen, 
Flagdakn. than a French Lady in a ſtate of Com- 
—_— *. 

Here hall be a Lady under a voluntary 
Eclipſe, at her Toylette at Prayers: On 
this fide ſhall; be Viols of Colouring and 
Patches, and a Syringe for a Lavement; and 
there may be high. Coiffures, and Bridles, 
and-Crofies, which betoken'd originally diſ- 
appointed Love; and a Glaſs worn out by 

too much looking at it. 

' - © * Theſe Adjuncts can never be given to any 

; other Vertuous Character. And therefore 

when a French Painter would draw any other 
kind of Woman-Saint, he is obliged to have 
recourſe to the Veil, which is alſo as well 
ſuited" to promote the Attractions of Love, 
as fo expreſs the Auſterity of Devotion: For 
| 'tis fo och of Empire maintain d, to conceal 

1 even one Feature, if it be ſo managed as to p 
| keep it in your Power to diſcloſe it. |} 

This Cafe, however, is almoſt the only * 

one in which the Fresch Painter has re- Fi 

courſe to Antiquity: For in other Caſes he] | * 

makes no ſcruple even to antedate the preſent 

Ingenious Modes, applying them as Adjuncts to ancient 

re a * ſen 

Fancies of Figures, drawing a Hercules's Club with af z; 

the French Knot of Ribands at the end of it, or an Ajax 

| ing. in a Brocaded Waſt-coat. | 
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And I reckon' that I have trac'd out the 
Cauſe of this Miſtake ; which ſeems to me 


ta proceed from a precipitous Judgment, and 
for want of clearly and duly weighing the 


Nature of Things. In the Little Farneſe, 
Raphaet Urbin has drawn his own Picture 


for an Apollo; and he has done no Injuſtice 


at all to the God, by giving him that Figure 


for Raphael was one of the Handſomeſt Per- 


' ſons of the Age: For which reaſon, with 


other great Vertues, tho' he was a Painter, 7x emmy 


he might have marry'd a conſiderable Prin- 
cels in Italy; where a Degenerate Marriage 
is almoſt as great a Scandal, as any in a 
Woman's Character. So likewiſe in the 
School of Athens, the Pope of that Time, and 
his Nephew, are plac'd among the Old Phi- 
loſophers, who, if the Painter has deſcrib'd 
them faithfully, were Men of great Sagacity 
and Wiſdom, and worthy of a Rank in that 
Venerable Groupe. 

Theſe Examples, with many ſuch, in the 
Italian Painting, ſeem to be the Cauſe of the 
Practice of the French, which at preſent I 
take no notice of. But it is no Conſequence, 
that another Painter may draw an Ancient 
Figure in the Habit of the preſent Times, 
which 1s peculiar to theſe Times, and not 
befitting the Character of the Perſon repre- 
ſented ; becauſe Raphael drew an Apollo in 
his own Figure, as to his Perſon, but not as 
to his Habit. Which Likeneſs of Perſon 


might as well become a Man that liv'd Three 
thouſand 
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thouſand Years paſt, or may live in any time 
to come, as any One that 1s in being at pre- 
ſent. They did not take juſt Care to diſtin- 
guiſh, that there are ſome Things which are 
always in their -own Nature the ſame, and 
others that admit of change in every Age 
and Nation. And that, tho Habits may often 
alter, as to their Faſhion, for good Reaſons, 
particularly for the promoting of Trade; 
theſe Alterations are not. to be followed in 


Imagery. But, ſuch'. Habits are only to be 


deſcrib'd in the Art 'of- Imagery, as ſeem 
neareſt to anſwer to the Original and Na- 
tural Uſe of Habits, and are therefore adapted 
to all Ages and Countries. " 


Now I proceed to the Attire of the Body, 
which is purely Additional, (the Body not 
being provided with Natural Attire, as the 
Head) and it conſiſts in the Outward 
Garments: Sit 137; nga a: 

The Uſe of it is either to ſupply the 
Unequal Parts of the Body, or to adorn the 
Shape. Io ſupply the Unequal: Parts, the 
Figure of the Apparel muſt be different, 
either in whole, or in part, from the Figure 
of the Body: And all Nations and Ages 
have univerſally agreed in this Rule; ſome 


making uſe of the Apparel, which differs in 


the Whole; but others, only of that which 
differs in Part from the Body. 


It 
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us d by the Prieſt or Magiſtrate, as import- 


us d as a Mark of Strength and Activity z but 


always concealing the true Figure of the 
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It is ſaid to differ in the Whole, becauſe it Le Toga- 
covers the Body looſely from the Neck to the 
Foot, diſguiſing the Hollow of the Shape ac- 
cording to the Dreſs, which is now only uſed 
in Aſia and like the Robe of the Prieſt or 
Magiſtrate Here, which is appointed to be 


ing Eminence and Gravity. For which reaſon, 
I ſhall take occaſion to caution the -Prieſt 
from making uſe of a Short Riding Gown, 
which (as all Habits that are ſhort) may be 


it does not at all agree with the Intention of 
the Clergy in wearing it: And perhaps that 
it may not be impoſſible for me to diſſwade 
the Clergy from the farther Uſe of it, when 
I tell them, that it was Tindal that was the 
firſt that introduced it; in which (it is con- 
fidently affirm'd) that he has been ſeen 
oſten and often riding; and that he wore it 
without any apprehenſion of being queſtion d, 
alledging that it did not belong to the Clergy. 


The other kind of Apparel, which is to 7; coar. 
ſupply the Unequal Parts, is the Coat, which 
is directed or governd by the Shape, falling 
in with the Body, as a Cloſe Covering, but 


Thighs, by certain Folds of Cloth, and reach- 
ing no lower than the Knee, | 


Theſe are the Garments, which all Nations 
and Ages have made uſe of to fill up the In- 
E 3 equalities 
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equalities of the Body; but not without innu- 


merable Changes and Varieties of Modes, 
from the time that they were firſt invented, 
to their being tranſmitted to Us. And 


therefore 1 muſt give notice, with regard || 


to the Cat in particular, That tho' T have 
faid above, That it has been us'd by all Ages 
and Nations, as well as the Toa, and by that 
means I ſeem to have excluded the ench 
from having otherwiſe contributed to Dreſs, 
than by inventing the Perruque and Top-knot ; 
I mean no more, than that the Invention of 
the Coat, conſider d as a Habit in general, is 
not to be aſcrib'd to the French, but that it 
is the Invention of former Ages. For if we 
confider it with its preſent Modifications and 
Adjuncts, I look upon all theſe as entirely 
owing to the French, and the World is ac- 
cordingly to acknowledge the fame. 

Let us therefore allow then) the Reputation 
of the Shoulder-knot ; of the Beads which are 
faſtned to the Ends of their Cravats, to cor- 
re& the Stubbornneſs of their Muſlin ; of 
ten "thouſand kinds of Buttons; of the Sol- 
diers and the Jockey's Sleeve; the two 
ſorts of Pockets ; the Long Pocket with a 
Plain or indented Flap; the Croſs Pocket, 


with the Round, or the Trefoil, or Scollop 


Flap; of the different Magnitude of Pleats, 
which differ alſo, from time to time, in 
Number, but always agree i the myſtic Effi- 


cacy of an Unequal Number. 


And 
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And this Attire of the Body (the Coat ) 
is made to adorn the Shape, as well as to 
fupphy the "Unequal Parts of the Body. 


| Which is an Advantage which the preſent 


Aſtatics-ſeetn to negle& in their Dreſs. But 
re muſt be taken, as the Coat is to adorn the 
Shape,” that it be made of a moderate Length, 
and not either too Short or too Long; be- 
cauſe, -if it be too ſhort, it gives the Body 
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an Air of Levity : And it muſt not be too 


Long; becauſe in that cafe it would fall 
backward to the Leg, and betray the Inequa- 
lities of the Lower Parts; which often hap- 
pens to the Gentry of Holland, or to that 
Degree which is next to their Nobles. 
Which is ſo much the more remarkable in 
them, as they are naturally adorn'd with a 
Comely Prominence, ariſing before from the 
Pit- of the Stomach, and ending at the Anus ; 
and arifing behind from the Root of the 
Back, and ending at the Hams; being many 


à Foot, if-meaſur'd convexly. 


It would be well therefore if their Coats 
were made Shorter, and fill'd in the Sides 
with Pleats, and Pleated proportionably be- 
hind; which would be a means to diſſemble 
theſe Prominences, and conſequently to make 
their Perſons more reſpected. For at preſent, 
with regard to their Perſons, the Body Na» 
tural of Holland may be liken'd, in a fatal 


degree to the Body Politi: of Rome. 


Suis & 1þſa Roma viribus ruit. 


Gentry of 
Holland. 
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And as the Coat is to be made of la mo- 
derate Length, and not to be too ſhort or 
too long, fo it muſt; not fit too cloſe to any 
part, nor muſt it be too wide, but yield as 
the Body moves, with a gentle Undula- 
tion. 11 100 1] 26 prep Her 
This Rule muſt be obſerved with great 
Strictneſs, and nothing but Oeconomy can 
juſtifie the tranſgreſſing of it: But therefore 
I ſhall find no Fault with the French for the 
Faſhion of their Coats in their late Mourn- 
ing for the Dauphin; which were open from 
the Wriſt to the Elbow, and wide in the 
Waſte to a great extreme, and unuſually 
long. For this was contrivd, if I may 
Reaſon of a judge by their Practice, of which I am an 
late New Eye - witneſs, that the French Courtier might 
Tine be; cafily furniſh'd with a Coat at the Fri- 
pory, for the time of his Attendance (as the 
ength and Shape of the Coat were not all 
minded) and that he might ſave the Ex- 
pence of buy ing a new one. | 
This Faſhion was afterwards very much 
encouraged in Britain ; and I confeſs, for one 
Reaſon, that I am well pleas d, that it was 
ſo's for the French thought no otherwiſe 
than that we alſo; made uſe of it out of a 
vertuous Frugality.  - 


Vivacity, I am next to treat of the Qualities which 
the firſt are neceſſary in Dreſs. The firſt that I ſhall 


lit - hr 
— take notice of, is, Vivacity, which 1s of great 


in Dreſs, * , | Advantage 
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Advantage to Dreſs, provided the Pro- 
prieties of Converſation be obſerved in 
the Exerciſe of it. But Men are to take 
care not to miſtake Levity and Im- 
pertinence for this Virtue, or to judge that 
the Vertue ſolely conſiſts of ſudden and quick 
Reflections upon Men and Manners, without 


conſulting the Pleaſure and Satisfaction of 


thoſe, with whom we converſe. . _ 

I ſuſpect that I once knew. one that did 
in this manner miſtake : The Reader may 
judge of it by what follows. Diſcourſing in 
a. Circle of the Vanity of being proud of an 
ancient Extraction, he points to a new-cre- 
ated Baronet: Sir Harry there 1s 
inſinitely more to be praiſed, who 1s the firſt 
f his Family, He had hardly clos'd his Lips 
after this Speech, but he turns to a venera- 
ble Prieſt ; 1 am heartily glad, Sir, to ſee you look 


ſo well, ſaith he; but the Church is always 4 


good Nurſe to her Children. The next he ac- 
coſted was an Officer in a rich Suit of Cloaths, 
who making an Offer to ſpeak, ( peradven- 
ture in favour of the Church) faith he forth- 
with » him, This Harley will break all the 
Taylors in Town; for he does not allow Bread 
to the Half-pay Officers. 

The Company indeed ſeem'd _ equally to 
admire the Velocity of his Fancy, laughing 
for the loudeſt at one another; but yet in 


their Hearts they wiſh'd him (all of them 


except the Prieſt) with the Devil. And when 


his Back was turn'd, they began to conſider 
which 
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4 which was the beſt way to be reveng d of 
him. Theit Schemes for this Purpoſe were 
different: Some conſidering that he had no 
Religion at all, propos d that he might be 

ſent to Nome, and perſuaded to fue for a 

Prelacy, extolling at the ſame time the Di- 
ſeipline of the Inquiſition. Others were for 

ö poiſoning him into a Conſumption, till he 

ix was brought to the point of Death; and it 

1 was no great matter whether he recovered or 

ho. Others were for flinging him out of the 

Window, More Majorum. But what was 
nerally agreed to be the beſt way, by this 
Company, as well as by all others, to cor- 
rect his Impertinence, was, to put him un- 
der Interdiction. Accordingly, there was not 
2 Nobleman's Porter in Town, but could tell 
you his Stature, the Colour of his Eye 
brows, and the Length of his Noſe, tho 
he had never ſeen him. And if any ſuch 
Perſon came to the Gate; My Lord has 
been Abroad ſince Break-of-Day, to be ſure, 
and he wog't return before Midnight: And 
yet, perhaps, my Lord was then fcarce come 
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orber dus. I reckon in the next place, that a beauti- 
ies e ful Aſpect is of great Advantage to Dreſs; 
. Ae and ſo is a juſt Stature: It is agreed that four 
| Sine. Ells of Cloth is ſufficient for this Stature: 
H the Body takes leſs, or requires much 

more 
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more in a Suit, that Body muſt be look'd on 
as imperfect. 


Neve minor quarta, nec fit productior ulna 


* 
Ve i 1 
* 
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Horace, 


It will be alſo of farther Advantage to be 4s alſo 
$Kilfd in all the Exerciſes Genteel and Mi- the Cen- 


litary. Under which Head it may be pro- * — | 


to take notice of the Queſtion, Whether it Exerciſes. 
may not be allowable for us to learn theſe Ex- 
erciſes of other Nations ? I ſhall anfwer briefly 
to this: Firſt, As to the Warlike Exerciſes, 
That we may learn them of any Nation that 
has ever got the Advantage of us in War. 
The Fable of the Stag and Squirrel will 
alſo inſtru& us of whom we may .learn the 
Genteel Exerciſes. 
It was once diſputed between a Stag and Fable of 
a Squirrel, which of them had the better the Stag 
Gate? And ſome God of theWood was choſen > 
to decide the Diſpute. The God, that he 
might not give any raſh Judgment, directed 
the Squirrel to walk. Ouida, faith the Squirrel, 
Moy, qui ſuis fait a voler, Fai beau 4 pro- 
nener. The God turns to the Stag, and asks 
him if he could fly, The Stag anſwered 
him, That it was his Nature to. tread the 
Ground ; and that his Body would not admit 
him to fly. Well, faith the God, When- 
ever it will, you may find me again in this 
Foreſt 


Moral 
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It is here to be obſerv'd to the Reader, 
that the Stag ſpeaks Engliſh, and that the 
Squirrel ſpeaks French; I therefore from 
thence conclude, that by a Stag the Author 

of the Fable might ſignifie enigmatically a 
FHBriton, as he gives us an Idea by the Squarrel 
'..- ofa Frenchman. Now as theſe two Animals 
are made of a different Conſtruction of Body 
the one from the other, and conſequently a 
Diſpute upon their Gate was not ſo eaſy 


11 TO 
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to be determined: So it ſeems as difficult to 

determine any Diſpute, of this Nature be- 

tween the Briton and the Frenchman: The 

one having a wonderful Diſpoſition of Body 

for Rope- dancing ; and the other, as the Stag, 

being made for treading the Ground. And 

as the Conſtructions of their Bodies are thus 

ſo exceedingly different, I cannot tell if it be 

practicable for a Frenchman to learn the 

genteel Exerciſes of a Briton, or for a Briton 
tolearn them of a Frenchman. 


« ", 


The lat Moreover it is required in Dreſs, that there 
Qualit ne he a Genius to diſpoſe the Habit according 
| 52 to its proper Attitudes, which it is impoſſi- 
| © Genius to ble to deſcribe; but when we obſerve it in 
de ve any one, the Soul is fill d with Pleaſure, as 
bir. at the Sound of ſome Melody. And I ra- 
18 ther compare the Pleafure which is commu- 
3 nicated 


| 
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nicated by this Diſpoſition of the Dreſs to that 


of Muſic, becauſe it is agreed, that there-is- 


a more than ordinary relation between it and 
Muſic ; and that Men of odd and ſingular 
Paſſions with regard to Muſic, are alſo re- 
markable for Improprieties and Inconſiſtences 
in Dreſs. | | 
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This, I have been told, was exemplify'd by Relarin 
one who had made it his Buſineſs to learn cer- between 


expreſs the Genius of the Country where 
they were made. For according to the 
Tune which he humm'd to himſelf when 
he dreſs'd, his Habit took the Air, for that 
Day, of the Nation to whom that Tune 
was adapted. - 2 
- This Morning, faith he, I am inclin'd to 
appear as a Frenchman ; and ſo animating 
himſelf by a Jig, or a Fanfaroon, or a Figary, 
he would give a ſpring from one end of the 
Room to the other. At another time the 


Fancy took him to dreſs as a Spamard. And 


then he equip'd himſelf gravely to the Sound 


of a Sarabrand : But whenever he went to 
Court, and aim'd at the Perfection of Dreſs, 
he diſpos d his Britiſh Habit to the Graces of 
a Sonata. By means of theſe different Airs 
he appear'd in as many Forms as a Proteus. 
And when he was in ſome of his Ditguiles, 
and paſt in a Boat from Whitehall to the Tem- 
ple; the Waterman, taking him to be a 
Stranger, would tell him, Monſieur, or Seg-. 

mor, 


M 


tain humorous national Tunes, which ſeem — _ 


(and there are ſuch in every Nation) toeny/ify'd. 
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njor, My Fare is 4 Shilling, but Gentlewen cmmͥ s , 


give me Half a Crown. | A, 


| But as I have maintain'd the Neceſſity of a- 
' 377 to diſpoſe the Habit according to a per- 
ect Rectitude; to make it appear the plainer that 
| there is ſuch a Genius requird, I ſhall here take 
notice of the moſt remarkable Miſtake in diſpoſing 
the Habit, which ariſes from the want of ſuch a 
Genius, making uſe of one contrary to illuſtrate 
another : And with the ſame I ſhall conclude my 
SYSTEM. 


An Audaci- There is a certain Audacious Figure, which un- 
ous Figure Skilful Perſons are apt to aſſume in their Dreſs, with 
in Dreſs. an Intention to extort the Reſpect of Mankind, and 
to engage us to reverence them by Force or Com- 

pulſion. But it is ſeldom or ever that this Method 
ſucceeds, or meets with any other fate, than what 

is incident to all kinds of Tyranny. This Figure, 
however, may ſuit very well with a Youth on 
Horſe-back, or with Men of a Military Profeſſion ; 

but then it becomes a Vertue, as conſiſting in a 

certain haughty Sweetneſs, which jointly denotes 
Ambition and Mercy. | 

The Affectation of this Vertue, confider'd in an- 

$:8 of the other Specimen of it, gave birth to the Sec of the 
priapl. Priapi : Theſe are a fort of Men, who are ſo deno- 
minated, as having a Priapiſm in the Optic Nerves. 
i am ſenſible that they were once known by the 
Name of the Crocodi/es. But the Name of Coco- 
diles was ſoon diſapprov'd, upon examining the 
Analogy between theſe two Creatures. The Ad- 
vantage which the Crocodile obtains over Man- 
kind. conſiſts in ſecuring the firſt Look, or fixing 
his Eye upon us before we are aware of it; 8 
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en of Deſtruftion made uſe of by the otbet | 
only to maintain its Look, whenever it is fd, 
ra ſuffcient ſpace of time, without any regard to 
rr it. E. Ind hi being eite boa Pro- 
of the nn Nerves, the Name of Pri- 
ink 7 


The ſame Caſt or Turn of the Habit which de- 
notes an Audacious Nature, may alſo in another Petulant 
reſpect be ſignificative of Perulance : ; the different 1£wc- 
Eftefts of this S Difpotition of the Habit arifing from 
the difference of the Stature or Viſage. If the Sta- 
ture be 77 and the Features large, this Diſpoſition 
of the Habit is {id to be Fierce and Audacious; but 
If otherwiſe, it is call d Frtulant. N 

As this Diſpoſition of the Habit, conſider d in 
either reſpect, implies an Inclination to inſult, we 
are not to wonder that it often meets with ſevere 
Treatment. But this muſt be obſery'd, (for what | 
reaſon it is not my buſineſs now to enquire) that 1 Confe- 
the Dapper or Fetulant Figure is off ner expos d gente ef 
to Diſcipline, than the Fierce or Audacious. For — 
the truth of which, I appeal to you, my Country- 
men of the Middle Rank, whenever you ſee a 
little French Taylor, come over, ſince the Peace, to 
modiſie and reform the Nation; have not you 
found it hard to keep off your Hands from Drub- 
ing him ? 


I ſhould have concluded at this place, but that 
T look on my {elf as oblig d to fay a word or two 
to the French, as an Apology for ſome Thoughts 
in the foregoing Treatiſe ; which they may inter- 
pret as Refleftons on their Nation, and yet perhaps 
never were intended as ſuch, 
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